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Absolute *‘rock bottom’’ prices 
bave now been reached on the 
@reatest roofing. Don’t invest - 
@ cent in new roof covering, ~~ 
giding or ceiling for any build- 








Sngwntil you first get Edward’s (/* i S 
wonderful freight prepaid 
gnoney -seving offer direct from Reo Steet 


the world’s largest factory of its kind. Cluster Shingles 
1" 7 


EDWARDS Tightcote 
Reo Steel Shingles 


@utiast three or four erdinary roofs— P- 
et they actually cost tess! No paint- ~4 : hd 
ing @r repairs necessary; rot- fire- Spanish Metal Tile 
cost 
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Painted or Galvanize 
at bed-rock bargain prices, say- 
ing you all “in-between” mid- 
diemen’s profits. Write for Free 


Roofing 5 id yc 
of tecling Geeslog No-7a50” 
The Edwards Mig. Co., 


WORLD'S 

GREATEST 

ROOFING 
BOOK 










Note construction of 
Patent Interlocking 
Device p 

nail heads from 

the weatherand 
making thegoof 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
7306-7356 Pike $t., Cincionati, 0. 
Please send FREE samples, Freight- 
Paid prices and Worid’s Greatest 
Roofing Book No, 7356 
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€up Elevator 


Jills crib clear to the top 





r waste space. Placed in 


Built on same plan as 

g commercial elevators. 

Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 

-_@ © cimeor horse power. Simple, strong, 

« -able—will last a lifetime. Saves 
the hard work of shoveling. 

ffer 
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" Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 


BETTER 
GATES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
Th “Iifts. Double automatic latch. Galvanized. 
rr you wish. Buy now and save money. 


. & D. MPG. CO. 
tC Streater. 











C. |. GADE, (Gate Dept.) fowa Falls, towa 
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Land Drainage—Good books on drain- 
age are rare, and we welcome to our li- 
brary “Land Drainage,” by Jeffery, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The 


book is primarily designed as a text-book, 
but should be very helpful to anyone who 
is interested in drainage. How far apart 


should the tile be laid? What size tile 
should be used? What is the best type of 
outlet? Such questions as these, and 


many more, are discussed in a very simple 
manner. We feel that we can recommend 
this book quite highly to the beginner in 
land drainage. The price is $1.25, and it 
may be obtained thru this office. 


Slaughter House at Ames—The state 
board of education has recently author- 
ized the construction of an abattoir at the 
Iowa Agricultural College. The agricul- 
tural department has been asking for this 
for a great many years. It will permit the 
slaughter of animals on the college farm, 
and the handling of the meats to the best 
advantage. It will be gspecially valuable 
during the annual short course. Also, it 
will enable the slaughtering of animals 
which have been put thru the various live 
stock feeding experiments, and will per- 
mit of the study of the meat as affected 
by different methods of feeding. 





Frult Clearing House—In order to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of 
South Dakota grown fruit and produce, 
the office of horticultural extension of the 
state college at Brookings has established 


a “clearing house.” F, E. McCall, horti- 
cultural specialist, states that the purpose 
of this clearing house is to list: First 


Growers of fruit and produce, showing 





the kind and amount of fruit and produce 
the have to sell; also to advise them as 
to the best methods of grading, packing, 
shipping, et Second—Buyers of fruit 
and produce, showing the amount of fruit 
and produce the can handle at a given 
shipment, and for an entire season. Also 
how such should be standardized, packed, 
shipped, et These lists will be inter 
ied thru this office, bringing the 
iver and grower in touch, thereby laying 

» foundation for sales to follow. Abso 





te honesty and square dealing must be 
| t part of both buyer and 

will be recommend: 
services as this ‘“‘clear 
will provide. 


grower before th 
as worthy 
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of such 


Biower Replaces Hay Baier—When hay 
is shipped in Colorado, it is usually baled 
and then loaded on the car. This scheme, 
however, appears to be too slow for some 
of the hay producers on the Umatilla pro- 
ject of the reclamation service. These 


hay shippers have devised a scheme for 
chopping the hay by machinery at the 
stack, loading it into big box wagons 
which hold about two tons or upward. 


These wagons deliver this chopped hay at 
the railroad station. A gasoline engine 
and an ordinary blower are now used to 
blow the hay from the wagon into the car 
The blower sucks the chopped hay out of 
the wagon and blows it violently into the 
railroad cars for transportation. By this 
means, it is said a somewhat larger car- 
load of hay can be secured than with the 
ordinary baled hay, and the consignee 
uses a blower instead of trucks to extract 
the hay from the car, and shoots it into 
his warehouse or into his stockyard bin 
Handling hay in this way subjects it to 
less waste than by the ordinary method, 
and is said to be less expensive than bal- 
ing the same. Apparently, the idea is 
worthy of adoption in other parts of the 
country.—E. H. House, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins. 


Meat Imports Grow—The wind-swept 
western prairies no longer feed the beeves 
that furnish us with steaks and roasts. 
The prairies are cut up into farms, and 
are growing grain and wheat instead of 
cattle. We are now going far from home 
for much of our beef. Argentina, away 
down on the southern side of South Amer- 
ica, is now the great beef country. We 
imported last year three times as much 
meat as we did two years ago, and seven 
times as much as in 1905. Our large pack- 
ers are building stock yards and abattoirs 
in South America that rival those of Chi- 
cago, and the meat supply of the future is 
almost sure to come in very considerable 
part from the unplowed pampas of Ar- 
gentina. In ten months we have brought 
in 112,000,000 pounds of fresh beef and 
veal from that country. Most of our im- 
ports of meat have been in the form of 
beef and mutton, brought in without other 
preparation than dressing. We are still 
exporting far more meat than we import, 
and we are sending out manufactured 
products in the form of bacon, hams, lard, 
canned and preserved meats. This is as it 
should be, for our labor is utilized in 
turning the raw material into the finished 
product, So long as we can do that, the 
more meat we import in the unfinished 
state, the more finished products we will 
be able to send out as food for other coun- 
tries.—Butchers’ and Packers’ Gazette. 
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In Your Shoes 
All Day 


Out in this hot, swelter- 
ing weather, tramping 
over the farm from morn 
to night—that’s the kind 
of wear that’s hard on 
socks. That’s why the ordinary socks 
you buy go to pieces quickly and make 
your feet sore and blistered. Wear 
Durable Durham Hosiery, and when 
you kick off your shoes at night, you’ll find it hole- 
less and your feet comfortable. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is snade strongest where the wear is hardest. It has 
reinforced heels, soles, toes, and the tops are fast- 
ened on for kecps. The famous Durham dyes assure 
| fast, gw! d color. With all these superiorities, 
Durable Durham Hosiery costs only 10, 15 and 25 cents, 
Tell the wife about this hosiery that will save her 
hours and hours of darning work. Tell her to buy 
Durable Durham, the hosiery that makes home knit- 
ting expensive, for everybody in the family. 
Your dealer should have 
Durable Durham Hosiery 
in stock. Have him show it 
to you and also the 25-cent 
Durham Mercerized Hose. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
DURHAM, N. C. 





















































Built for Service 


Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Dollar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 


LCAR, $195 


If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 


Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (334x5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 
ing rear axle—Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 
system—Delco ignition—unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering —every equipment that goes to make a 
Car at any price complete. Write for catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
MOTOR CAR CO. 
CTIS Beardsley Ave., 
Elkhart, ind. 
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A WHOLESALE SEED FARM 


Back in 1892, when a panic swept 
over the country, it hit J. E. Hoopes, a 
farmer of Muscatine county, Iowa. The 
temporary loss from its effects, how- 
ever, was an ultimate gain, as it was 
the result of his going into a type of 
farming which has been more profit- 
able than that which he followed be- 
fore the panic. 

From a farm of less than ninety 
acres, Mr. Hoopes derives an income 
of several thousand dollars yearly, and 
probably employs more labor than any 
farm of similar size in the corn belt. 
Seed from this farm finds a ready 
market with hundreds of seed firms in 
4ll parts of the Unifed States, from 
coast to coast, and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Operated in connec- 
tion with the production of vegetables 
for the retail trade, it has proved a 
profitable business for Mr. Hoopes; but 
jt has its problems and its losses, the 
same as any other farm business. 





Shortly after the farmers of that dis- | 


trict first began to feel the effects of 
hard times, when they had the crops 
but no market, Mr. Hoopes wondered 
how he was going to break even on 
several acres of fine nutmeg melons 
which ordinarily would have tempted 
the trade at fancy prices. Up to that 
time, he had given little consideration 
to the source of seed supply for the 
seed houses, which had sold him hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of seed in the 
past. He knew he always had to pay 
a price several times more than it cost 
him to raise the seed for his own use, 
but he had never thought of raising 
seed to sell. The lack of a market, 
and the having of a good crop, induced 
him to investigate a possibility. 
Letters were directed to several seed 
firms, and in these he briefly explained 
his situation. Under separate cover, 
he sent samples of his melons, and 
asked for prices which they would pay 
him for the seed. The quality of the 
melons appealed to the seed dealers, 
and different firms made arrange- 
ments for getting a supply for their 
next year’s trade. The seed that year 
was carefully saved, and Mr. Hoopes 
received for his seed as much or more 
than he could have done by selling the 
ripe fruit to the wholesale fruit trade, 
had the panic not struck the country. 
The next year, more melons were 
grown for the same firms that had 
bought from him the first year, except 
that he grew them on a more extensive 
scale. Jf he could grow melons profit- 
ably for seed purposes, he figured he 
also could grow other seeds, and dur- 





A Section of the Storage House. 











ing the last twenty years he has built 
up a big wholesale seed-growing busi- 
ness, the seed firms contracting a year 
ahead, at stipulated prices, for a cer- 
tain supply, which Mr. Hoopes grows 
under as nearly ideal conditions as it 
is possible to grow them. 

In growing seed for the market, it 
is necessary to be extremely careful 
not to get varieties mixed, and each 
must be kept up to a high standard, all 
of which requires much painstaking 
work. In order to get good, strong 
seed, such as the seed dealers want to 
send out to their customers, a certain 
amount of plant improvement must be 
practiced, and the seed from which the 
next crop of seed is to be produced, 





Catalpas From Which Seed is Bred. 


must be selected with extreme care. 
Often seed will produce a fair crop of 
vegetables, but do not have the breed- 
ing to produce a good seed crop. For 
this reason, Mr. Hoopes aims to save 
the very best for his own planting, and 
the practice has established a reputa- 
tion for him which makes seed dealers 
eager to have Mr. Hoopes grow their 
seed. 

When a crop of vegetables is grown 
for the market, one has to take a 


chance as to the price which will be 
available at the time the crop is ready. 
Frequently, with market garden crops, 
the supply is so much in excess of the 
demand that there is no sale at any 
price, which causes the grower to lose 











heavily. Much of the seed which Mr. 
Hoopes grows is sold in advance at a 
contract price. The only chance taken 
is that in being able to mature the 
crop, and, fortunately, one has more 
control over growing conditions than 
he does over glutted markets. Mr. 
Hoopes always plans to contract a 
quantity considerably under that which 
he can produce under normal condi- 
tions. This is to make sure of having 
enough to fill his contracts; and but 
little difficulty is experienced in sell- 
ing all surplus to the firms that have 
contracts for a definite supply. 

The farm, which is situated on Mus- 
catine Island, is an ideal place for 
growing vegetables for seed purposes. 
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Seed Ready for Shipment. 


The soil is a sandy loam, and is kept 
so mellow that one sinks to the shoe- 
tops in walking over it. A weed on 
the farm is a curiosity. Those that do 
get a start when they are introduced 
in manure, have short lives, as Mr. 
Hoopes goes after them like a chicken 
goes after a worm. 

What the soil lacks in natural plant 
food—on account of its sandy nature— 
is made up for in a yearly dressing of 
manure. As very little stock, outside 
of horses to do the work, is kept on 
the farm, most of the manure has to 
be hauled from a nearby city. Mr. 
Hoopes considers manure so valuable 
that he buys ton after ton of straw for 
livery stables and barns in town where 





horses or cows are kept. He furnishes 
the straw free, and lets this pay for 
the manure which he hauls away dur- 
ing the winter and at other times. 
Enough is arranged for in this way to 
cover eighty acres every year, at the 
rate of ten tons to the acre. Hauling 
of the manure and the distribution of 
the straw provide work for men and 
four teams daily during the winter. 

Were it not for the manure, it would 
be impossible to get much of a crop in 
average seasons, as the soil would not 
retain moisture to mature a crop, nor 
would it yield sufficient plant food to 
raise the high-quality produce. In ap- 
plying manure, Mr. Hoopes follows a 
different method than do most of the 
vegetable growers on the island. The 
general plan is to spread the manure 
in trenches, but Mr. Hoopes has found 
it more profitable to distribute it over 
the entire surface. When spread only 
in the trenches, he says the result is a 
quick start, bunched roots, and slow 
growth later in the season. By spread- 
ing it over the entire surface, he says 
the roots spread out, covering a greater 
area, and keep up a steady growth 
on account of having a supply of plant 
food late in the season, when they 
need it as much as they do at the start. 

One year he manured some soil for 
tomatoes. Part of the manure was 
scattered in trenches, while the rest of 
the field was covered in the usual 
way. Only three pickings of tomatoes 
were taken from the section where the 
manure had been scattered in the rows. 
The rest of the field bore from June to 
October, when the vines were killed by 
frost. Mr. Hoopes says the same prin- 
ciple applies in the use of commercial 
fertilizers, of which he uses very little. 
Manure is given the decided preference 
on account of the humus it adds to the 
soil, and he buys it in large quantities, 
altho he could get the same amount of 
plant food at a cheaper rate pound for 
pound in commercial fertilizers. 

The farm is protected from disas- 
trous winds by dense rows of red cedar 
trees. These are set out in rows, the 
trees being six feet apart in the rows. 
On the farm are five of these wind- 
breaks, each about seventy rods long. 
Mr. Hoopes likes the red cedar for this 
purpose because it branches close to 
the ground, and when it gets its growth 
it proves an effective barrier to heavy 
winds. The trees are raised on the 
farm, from seed, and are transplanted 
to the windbreaks when they are about 
three feet high. Nearly a thousand 


(Continued on page 945) 








Drying the Seed at Harvest Time. 
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Governmental Thotiessness 


The National Weather and Crop 
Bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture presents an in- 
teresting diagram to illustrate the 
relation between July rainfall and corn 
yield in the corn belt. This chart we 
believe to be very accurate. But in 
connection with the chart the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

“If the yvears of different rainfall 
amounts be grouped together, it will be 
found that whenever the rainfall has 
been one-half inch or more above the 
normal the yield of corn has averaged 
ten bushels per acre more than when 
the rainfall has been one-half inch or 
more less than the normal. Taking 
into consideration the average acreage 
devoted to corn in these states and 
the average yield in bushels per acre 
for the past ten years, it will be found 
that this average of ten bushels per 
acre means a definite increase in the 
corn crop over eight states of some- 
thing like 500,000,000 bushels with this 
variation in rainfall. When corn is 
worth 50 cents per bushel, this in- 
crease in the corn yield will increase 
the purchasing power of the farms in 
the central part of the United States 
fully $250,000,000 through corn alone.” 

By the same line of reasoning, when 
corn is worth a dollar a bushel, the 
increase noted by the government 
would be worth $500,000,000 in in- 
creased purchasing power, and when 
corn is worth $1.50 the increased pur- 
chasing power would be $750,000,000. 
The trouble is that when there is an 
increase in production such as is in- 
dicated, the price goes down. The 
quotation we have made affords a 
typical illustration of the danger of 
thotless use of figures. 

The fact is that every inch of rain- 
fall above three inches and up to four 
and one-half inches in the corn belt in 
July decreases the price of December 
corn on the Chicago market by sev- 
eral cents a bushel. A decrease in 
rainfall of from four and one-half to 
two inches increases the price of De- 
cember corn on the Chicago market 
from five to ten cents a bushel. Typi- 
cally, we would expect a 1,250,000,000 
bushel corn crop in the United States 
to be worth 70 cents a bushel or $875,- 
000,000, while a 1,750,000,000 bushel 
crop would be worth only 40 cents a 
bushel or $700,000,000. 

The quotation from the government 
publication says that ordinarily a plen- 





tiful July rainfall will increase the 
purchasing power of corn belt farm- 
ers $250,000,000. On the contrary, 
such an increase in the corn crop will 
decrease the purchasing power of corn 
belt farmers by $175,000,000. 

This is of course based on the as- 
sumption that the corn is to be sold 
on the market. It is altogether pos- 
sible that conditions in the live stock 
trade may be such that the increased 
crop can be fed to high price stock 
at a good profit. We know from sad 
experience, however, that the reverse 
is just as likely to be true. . 

The point to keep in mind is that an 
unusually bountiful crop is as a rule 
less profitable to the farming class as 
a whole than a short crop. The ad- 
vantage of the bumper crop goes not to 
the men who produce it, but to those 
who buy it, whether stock feeders or 
the business world generally. 





Sleeping Porches 


Riding across country the other day, 
our attention was attracted by a new 
farm house just being completed. 
What attracted us particularly was a 
sleeping porch on the east side, over 
what was evidently to be used as a 
dining porch. It was just such a sleep- 
ing porch as has now become so com- 
mon in city residences. We have 
wondered why builders of farm homes 
have been so slow to add these sleep- 
ing porches. For five years’ past al- 
most every city house of any size has 
its sleeping porch. They are screened 
in and give a comfortable night’s rest 
during the hottest weather. 

Of course the farmer has the ad- 
vantage over city folks in that he 
can go out among the trees and sleep, 
if he feels like doing it. As a matter 
of fact, few of them do. It means 
being bothered with mosquitoes and 
other insects at night and flies in the 
morning, and it is a nuisance to go 
back and forth. 

Some of the house tents which open 
on all sides and have mosquito netting 
set in the walls will answer the pur- 
pose very well on the farm, if a sleep- 
ing porch addition can not be made to 
the old house. But no farm house 
should be built nowadays in which the 
sleeping porch is not considered just 
as necessary as the dining room or 
bedrooms. 





The Twine Situation 


The imminence of war with Mexico 
has caused a good deal of fear on the 
part of some that there may be real 
difficulty in securing twine for bind- 
ing this year’s crop at any price at all. 
While the price is higher, for reasons 
which have heretofore been stated in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, there is not likely 
to be more than usual difficulty in se- 
curing what may be needed. The 
twine to be used this year was made 
from last year’s crop of sisal hemp. If 
the trouble with Mexico continues, it 
is likely to have a very serious effect 
on the twine situation next year. 


The Urban Waste of Fertility 


Every city is a tremendous waster. 
Into the city comes food of all kinds, 
both for man and beast. But the fer- 
tility contained in this food rarely 
goes back again to the land. In Des 
Moines, for instance, practically all of 
the manure produced by the horses of 
the transfer companies, delivery barns 
and retail stores is hauled to the 
dump.” A few market gardeners haul 
some of this manure out onto their 
land, but probably nine-tenths of it 
goes to waste. Of course, in a city the 
size of Des Moines, the loss is not a 
very serious one, but the fact that it 
is there is indicative of our “slap-dash” 
attitude toward the soil fertility ques- 
tion. 

Recently, we tried to get a carload of 
this manure to haul out to a farm near 
Des Moines; but we found that the 
“city fathers” would not allow a car- 
load to accumulate in any place con- 
venient to shipping. We made every 
effort to secure a carload, but every- 
one assured us that it was impractical. 
Of course, if the people in Des Moines 
and the farmers around Des Moines 
had the proper respect for soil fertility, 
there would be some way out of the 
difficulty. The soil around Des Moines 
certainly needs the manure, for we 
have found on analysis that much of 
this land has been farmed far harder 
than the typical soil of the state. 

The city drains the fertility of the 








land for a radius of fifteen to forty 
miles. It is essential that some provi- 
sion be made for a return of at least 
a part of this fertility. At present, no 
economic scheme has been worked out. 
It is time we were beginning to think 
about these things. 





Alfalfa in Corn at the Last 
Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am planning to sow seven acres 
of alfalfa this August, in corn, and am 
wondering how much lime would be 
needed on the ground. My plan would 
be to scatter the lime over the ground 
when the corn is small, and cultivate 
it in. I would keep the corn well culti- 
vated until late, and if necessary would 
use a one-horse cultivator even until 
after the corn had tasseled out. Then, 
about the 15th of August, I would go 
in with a one-horse drill and drill the 
alfalfa seed both ways, so as to get it 
well distributed between the hills. I 
would like to know what you think of 
this plan? I have a bushel of alfalfa 
seed which I purchased one year ago. 
Will this seed still be good?” 

We have seen several partial stands 
of alfalfa secured by seeding in corn in 
August. The average man seems to 
make a failure of this method. Never- 
theless, we believe it possible, by using 
a single-horse drill and going both 
ways, as suggested, to secure a good 
stand. However, if July and early Au- 
gust are drier than usual, and if the 
corn is of a rather rank growing vari- 
ety, and planted rather thick, the al- 
falfa may not get enough growth to 
protect it during the winter. It is wise 
when following a plan of this sort, 
either to use a rather small-growing 
variety of corn, or to plant the ordinary 
variety thinner or farther apart than 
usual. There are possibilities in the 
method as outlined by our correspond- 
ent, and we hope that he will try out 
his plan and report next year. 

In regard to lime, we would suggest 
that he test his soil with blue litmus 
paper or send a sample of it to the 
soils department of the lowa experi- 
ment station, at Ames, for an acidity 
test. There is no logic in applying lime 
until one has found out, by testing, 
whether or not it is needed. If the test 
shows that the soil is very acid, it 
would be wise to apply two tons per 
acre; ordinarily, we would use about a 
ton per acre. Alfalfa seed which is 
only a year old should germinate in 
first-rate shape. 


Cabbage Worm 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What will keep worms from cab- 
bage and cauliflower? I am trying to 
raise an acre of cauliflower this year, 
and found last summer that the worms 
bothered this plant badly.” 

In gardens, where there are only a 
few cabbages or cauliflower, cabbage 
worms will cause serious damage, and 
under such conditions it may be worth 
while to spray with a solution made 
by dissolving one pound of lead arse- 
nate in twenty-five gallons of water. 
But in fields of an acre or more in size, 
serious damage is not common, and we 
are assured by practical growers that 
it is not often worth while to spray. 
Over such large fields, the white cab- 
bage butterflies may often be seen 
hovering in swarms, but the plants 
seem to be numerous enough so that 
the worms resulting from the eggs laid 
by these butterflies are well distrib- 
uted and damage is not as a rule seri- 
ous. It is in the small garden that it 
generally pays to spray with lead 
arsenate. 


Sweet Clover Seed Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have five acres of sweet clover 
which'I cut for hay June 1st. I am 
thinking of getting a crop of seed from 
it this year. Will the next crop mature 
seed? How should it be cured and 
separated ?” 

Sweet clover cut June ist for hay 
should make an excellent seed crop 
unless the mower bar was set too low. 
Occasionally sweet clover is killed out 
entirely by too close clipping of the 
first crop. 

Sweet clover should be cut for seed 
when most of the seed is ripe, but be- 
fore shattering begins. The most sat- 
isfactory plan seems to be to cut with 
a binder in the morning, when the dew 
is on, or after a rain. Shock at once 
while the bundles are yet damp. After 











the bundles are well dried out, and a 
threshing machine may be secured, run 
the crop thru the thresher. Some claim 
that the best plan is to first knock off 
the seed with the ordinary threshing 
machine, and later to send this un- 
hulled seed thru the clover huller. 

The one thing above all others to re- 
member when handling sweet clover 
for seed is to avoid shattering so far 
as possible. That is the reason for 
cutting when wet with dew or rain. 
That is why we advise shocking while 
the bundles are yet somewhat damp. 
Some carry these precautions so far as 
to spread a canvas tarpaulin over their 
wagon boxes in hauling their clover in 
from the field. 

New methods are constantly being 
learned in the harvesting of the sweet 
clover seed crop, and we would be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 
have suggestions to offer. 





Tankage for Hogs on Alfalfa 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty-four March pigs that 
I am trying to get ready for the laté 
September or early October market. 
I would like to know if it would pay 
me to feed tankage in connection with 
shelled corn and alfalfa pasture, using 
a self-feeder for the corn.” 

The protein of alfalfa supplements 
corn first rate, but it pays to add a 
little additional protein in the form of 
tankage or meat meal. At the lowa 
station, spring pigs on alfalfa, which 
got corn alone, weighed at the end of 
190 days on pasture, 152 pounds, while 
the same kind of pigs, the same year, 
on alfalfa, which got one .part of 
tankage for each fifteen parts of corn, 
weighed 216 pounds. And not only 
were the gains more rapid, but they 
also were cheaper. Rape is the only 
pasture where it may not pay to feed 
tankage or meat meal in connection 
with corn to spring pigs. And even on 
rape, we would feed a little tankage in 
a year like this, when corn is so high. 


Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to get rid of 
red sorrel? I have twenty acres that I 
seeded to meadow in the fall of 1913, 
that is infested with sorrel. Would 
you advise me to fall plow in Septem- 
ber, or to spring plow?” 

After sorrel infested land is plowed 
and put into corn, sorrel will not give 
much trouble. It is a pasture and mea- 
dow weed, and generally disappears 
quite readily under cultivation. It real- 
ly makes very little difference whether 
our correspondent plows in the fall or 
in the spring, so far as the sorrel is 
concerned. 








Auto Gas for Gophers 


Out in the irrigated section, where 
gophers cause a great deal of annoy- 
ance and loss, some of the farmers 
have discovered that they can be 
killed by the exhaust from their au- 
tomobiles. A rubber hose is attached 
to the exhaust pipe and the other end 
carried into the gopher hole, pressing 
the dirt around it tightly to hold the 
gas. The automobile is then started 
and the exhaust gas forced into the 
gopher hole. It is said that it is 
proving quite effective. 


Self-Feeding Breeding Pigs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like information as to the 
feeding of spring pigs on self-feeders, 
that are to be used for breeding pur- 
poses. Is there any danger of getting 
them too fat? | will have rape and 
lots of blue grass pasture on which to 
run them.” 

At the Iowa station, they have devel- 
oped a number of breeding pigs on 
self-feedrs, with excellent results. 
However, there is often a tendency to- 
ward excessive fatness after they pass 
a weight of 150 pounds. The feeder 
must use his own judgment, and when 
the pigs seem to be getting too fat, he 
should mix some ground alfalfa or 
bran with the corn. Equal parts of 
ground alfalfa and corn in the self- 
feeder generally does first-rate, but if 
there is still a tendency to too much 
fatness, the proportion of ground al- 
falfa should be increased. The self- 
feeding system has been used in the 
development of breeding stock with 
excellent results, but it is necessary to 
mix bulky feeds with the corn if a 
tendency toward excess fatness ap- 
pears. 
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How Raw Rock Phosphate Be- 
comes Available 


For the past decade, corn belt farm- 
ers have been urged to use raw rock 
phosphate as a source of phosphorus. 
They have been told that the Illinois 
station has proved that raw rock phos- 
phate mixed with manure or plowed 
under with green manure, will greatly 
increase crop yields on typical corn 
belt soil. They have been told that it 
was cheaper to use raw rock phos- 
phate than bone meal, acid phosphate, 
or any other of the commercial forms 
which the fertilizer manufacturers 
were advising them to use. But while 
Doctor Hopkins, of the Illinois station, 
seemed actually to get splendid results 
from raw rock fihosphate, it was hard 
to explain just how it came about. It 
was found that this raw rock phos- 
phate was actually almost insoluble in 
water, and Wisconsin and Rhode Island 
experimenters proved that mixing it 
with manure increased the solubility 
very little if at all. Doctor Hopkins’ 
position in regard to raw rock phos- 
phate seemed somewhat in danger of 
being discredited, in certain quarters 
at least. 

Bulletin No. 190, of thg Mlinois sta- 
tion, which has just been received, ex- 
plains the mystery. The explanation is 
very technical, but nevertheless inter- 
esting. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that the nitrogen of ma- 
nure or decaying clover, or any other 
organic matter, must go thru three 
stages before it can be used by plants. 
First, certain bacteria change it into 
ammonia; second, other bacteria 
change it into nitrous acid; and third, 
still other bacteria change it into ni- 
tric acid. Wherever green plant ma- 
terial or animal manure is decaying in 
the soil, this change is constantly go- 
ing on. The change is especially vigor- 
ous in a warm, moist, well aerated soil, 
such as produces our best corn. Sci- 
entists have long been familiar with 
this series of changes, but they had no 
suspieion that these nitrogen changes 
had anything to do with making phos- 
phrous available. But it occurred to 
Doctors Hopkins and Whiting, of the 
Illinois station, that there might be 
some connection, and they set to work 
to find whether or not there might be. 
Finally they proved, thru a very deli- 
cate laboratory method, that after bac- 
teria changed ammonia to nitrous acid, 
the nitrous acid immediately combined 
with any raw rock phosphate which 
might be present, and made it soluble. 
They found that after four months’ ex- 
posure to nitrous acid bacteria, there 
was ten times as much phosphorus sol- 
uble as after one month’s exposure. 
The experiment is a little hard to un- 
derstand except for. those trained in 
bacteriology and chemistry, but the 
fact stands out very plainly that there 
is an adequate, theoretical explanation 
of how it is that rock phosphate be- 
comes soluble. Of course, there is no 
getting away from the fact that rock 
phosphate has actually increased the 
yields in the very careful experiments 
at the Illinois station and sub-stations. 





Fire Protection for Threshers 


During the summer of 1914 so many 
threshing machines (some three hun- 
dred in all) caught fire from unex- 
plainable causes, in eastern Washing- 
ton and northern Idaho, that the ex- 
periment station of Washington made 
a thoro investigation. They learned 
that most of these fires were caused 
by the presence of large amounts of 
organic dust, chiefly smut, and Yhat 
this dust was undoubtedly ignited by 
sparks of electricity generated by the 
moving machinery and the movement 
of materials within the machine. The 
unusual dryness of the season contrib- 
uted to the danger of fire from this 
cause, 

Fires of this origin are not nearly 
s0 common in the Mississippi valley, 
but owners of threshing machines may 
well pay attention to the suggestions 
made by the Washington authorities. 
They recommend that all metallic 
parts of the threshing machine be con- 
nected with the ground, for the pur- 
pose of conducting off the electricity 
generated. They especially recom- 
mend that the moving cylinders be so 
connected by an electric brush. They 
also advise the installation of a sprink- 
ling system, made of gas pipe and con- 
nected with the boiler of the engine; 
so that in case fire breaks out water 
from the engine can be forced into the 
separator and the interior flooded. 





They also suggest that quantities of 
water and a supply of shovels be kept 
near the separator for emergency, and 
that furrows be plowed around the set- 
ting before threshing is commenced; 
and that the extra straw and other re- 
fuse which always accumulate about 
a threshing machine should be kept 
cleaned up. Owners of threshing ma- 
chines might do well to write to the 
experiment station at Pullman, Wash., 
and secure copies of the bulletin which 
they have issued on this subject. 





Over-Pasturing 


Pastures have been good this year. 
Rains have been frequent and the 
grass has grown luxuriantly. When 
we have such conditions up to this 
time of the summer there is a temp- 
tation to over-pasture; we do not like 
to see grass apparently going to waste. 

Pastures fully stocked at the pres- 
ent time are likely to be short of feed 
within a month or six weeks. In al- 
most every year we have a late July 
and August drouth. Short pastures in 
fly time mean thin cattle. Those who 
have not provided supplementary feed 
of some sort to piece out the pastures 
during the dry time will do well to 
take off some of the stock now and let 
the regular pastures grow a surplus of 





grass to be used when it will be most 
needed. Where this cannot be done it 
will pay to supplement bare pastures 
with soiling crops rather than let the 
cattle shrink. 

The summer silo should become 
more popular in the richer part of the 
corn belt. It offers the cheapest 
means of piecing out short pasture. 





Soy Bean Mill 


What promises to be a new industry 
for North Carolina, was started recent- 
ly at Elizabeth City, in that state, 
where soy bean oil and meal is being 
made by the local oil mill. For about 
ten days past, this mill has been run- 
ning night and day, and using about 
twenty tons of soy beans,per day. There 
is little difficulty in changing the ma- 
chinery to handle soy beans instead of 
cottonseed. They are finding a market 
for all of the oil as rapidly as it can be 
made, and are selling the meal for fer- 
tilizing purposes. A ton of the beans 
yields about thirty gallons of oil and 
1,650 pounds of meal. The meal runs 
something like 10 per cent higher in 
protein than cottonseed meal. 

Owners of mills in the north might 
well investigate the possibilities of soy 
bean culture in the neighborhood of 


‘their mills. 








A Wholesale Seed Farm 
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trees, which are green the year around, 
add considerably to the beauty of the 
farm. 

One year’s record shows that Mr. 
Hoopes sold the following quantities of 
different seeds: Melons, 1,665 pounds; 
peppers, 1,688 pounds; tomatoes, 3,734 
pounds; rhubarb, 58 pounds; aspara- 
gus, 3,846 pounds; matermelons, 7,500 
pounds; egg-plant, 280 pounds} catal- 
pas, 1,159 pounds; besides thousands 
of cabbage and tomato plants, aspara- 
gus roots, sweet potato slips, etc. The 
yield varies greatly from year to year, 
under such wide limits, that the next 
year after he harvested 58 pounds of 
rhubarb seed, he gathered 435 pounds 
from the same acreage. 

Many of the seeds which Mr. Hoopes 
grows are sold under the names of the 
dealers to whom he sells. Some firms 
provide the seed and contract to buy 
the entire crop. This is true with a 
particular tomato variety which a cer- 
tain seedsman is featuring as one of 
his own specialties, and it is also true 
with varieties of other crops. The seed 
is grown on the farm, stored there, 
and is shipped out direct to many of 
the dealers’ customers, under their own 
names. 

The raising of sweet potatoes for 
seed purposes is one of Mr. Hoopes’ 
special lines, and he has a storage 
house built especially for this crop. It 
holds 5,000 bushels of tubers, and is 
kept at a temperature ranging from 50 
to 55 degrees. The sixteen-inch walls 
are packed with sawdust, and two elec- 
tric fans provide a continuous circula- 
tion of air during the winter. Each 
year, 150 bushels are planted in hot- 
beds, to get slips for his own use, and, 
as each bushel will grow about 2,000 
plants, he counts on a total of 300,000 
plants. There is such a demand for 
the sweet potato plants that an aver- 
age of about 400,000 are supplied by 
neighbors. 

Asparagus finds a market in three 
different ways. In the spring, it is 
marketed as a vegetable garden crop, 
and néarly half a million of the one- 
year and two-year-old roots are sold 
for propagating new plantations. One 
shipment of 20,000 two-year-old roots, 
packed in sixteen sugar barrels, was 
sold to a Boston firm this spring, and 
some of the roots went as far west as 
California. In the fall, the seed crop 
is harvested and sold to seed firms at 
contract prices, which, however, are 
not high enough to justify his growing 
the crop for seed alone. 

Altho as high as 6,000 pounds of wa- 
termelon seeds have been sold in a 
single year, the crop is so uncertain 
that no contracts are made for supply- 
ing seed. If there is a good market for 
the melons, as is usually the case, they 
are sold to the trade, and if there is 
not, they are saved for seed purposes. 
When cold weather comes, however, 
the entire field is saved for seed, and 
frequéntly Mr. Hoopes buys the re- 





maining crop of the entire district. 
Watermelon seed sells for from 20 to 
30 cents per pound. 

A row of catalpas (speciosa) was 
planted as a windbreak, but the trees 
were hardly dense enough to break the 
wind. They have proved profitable for 
growing seed, however, and some years 
each tree will return from $3 to $5 
worth of seed. Some years they yield 
practically nothing. Under forest con- 
ditions, the catalpa tree does not pro- 
duce seed, says Mr. Hoopes, but when 
planted in the open, and not too close 
together, they produce profitable crops. 
The seed is sold to nurserymen who 
raise the young trees for the propaga- 
tion of groves. 

The hired help end on a farm of this 
kind is one of the big items of expense, 
There are seven tenant houses for mar- 
ried help, which Mr. Hoopes has found 
the most satisfactory. In a year, the 
total expense for hired help will run 
from $5,300 to $5,500, besides the rental 
of the houses for the married men. 
During certain seasons there are as 
high as forty persons on the pay roll. 
Some of the work is done by school 
children during vacations and on Sat- 
urdays. The outdoor work is healthful 
and is sufficiently profitable for the 
help that no difficulty is encountered 
in getting what is needed. 

The work is so organized that mem- 
bers of the family look after certain 
branches, and Mrs. Hoopes often takes 
the entire responsibility of directing 
all the farm operations. A daughter 
who is a graduate of the Iowa State 
College, keeps the books, so that with 
any one crop Mr. Hoopes knows just 
what it has made or lost for him. One 
son is now at the Iowa Agricultural 
College, specializing in horticulture, 
while another who has finished high 
school, is at home, to help look after 
the work until his older brother fin- 
ishes college. When the older boy fin- 
ishes his work at college, the younger 
brother will then take the same course, 
specializing in horticulture and soils. 

The wholesale production of seed is 
probably about one-half of the activi- 
ties of the farm, the other half being 
devoted to the raising of vegetables for 
market purposes. The two lines of 
business work well in combination with 
each other, as a profitable market is 
provided for such vegetables as do not 
give promise of meeting the high stan- 
dard for seed production. Then, the 
vegetable end of the business gives 
Mr. Hoopes an opportunity of testing 
out the quality of his seeds, and gives 
him thousands of specimens to select 
from in order to get the best or to per- 
fect improvements from individual va- 
riations. The combined business, while 
it requires most careful management, 
provides work for a great number of 
persons, makes each acre return about 
all there is in it, and finally leaves a 
satisfactory profit to pay for the super- 
vision and risk. 





An Engine on the Binder 


Last year gasoline engines on grain 
binders enabled hundreds of corn belt 
farmers to harvest their crops when 
otherwise it would have been impos- 


sible on account of the wet season. 
Most of those who had to resort to this 
arrangement last. year are going to 
use it again this year regardless of the 
condition of their soil. Others are at- 
taching engines to their binders to 
make the harvest easier on their 
teams during hot weather. 

The chief value of an engine to 
operate the gear works of a binder, 
however, is for wet soils and in rainy 
seasons. In order to operate the 
mechanism of a binder considerable 
power is necessary and this is fur- 
nished by the fly wheel. On wet soil 
the wheel often simply slips along on 
account of no firm traction. The cut- 
ting bar does not operate and it makes 
a hard tug on the horses. The result 
is much grain has to remain uncut, 
especially that which is on soft ground. 

An engine attached to the binder 
solves the problem as it operates the 
cutting bar and tieing apparatus inde- 
pendently of the bull wheel. Relieved 
of this function the bull wheel does 
not need so much traction and it slips 
less. There is a correspondingly less 
tug on the horses and it is possible to 
work on rather soft, wet ground. 

The outfit simply consists of a trailer 
on which is mounted an ordinary gaso- 
line engine. The trailer is attached to 
the framework at the front end of the 
binder and is supported by a swivel 
wheel. Ditches, low spots or knolls do 
not interfere with the trailer. The 
pulley wheel on the engine is replaced 
by a knuckle joint which connects 
with the sickle drive shaft. By means 
of a friction clutch the operator can 
engage or disengage the power from 
the engine at any time. The engine 
should be at least 2144-horsepower and 
it is very seldom that one larger than 
4-horsepower is used. While any en- 
gine mounted on the trailer can be 
used it is preferable to have one de- 
signed specially for the work. After 
the grain cutting season the engine 
can be dismounted and used for any 
purpose for which @ gasoline engine is 
adapted. 

Different kinds of grain binders have 
various methods of mounting the en- 
gine. On some the engine is mounted 
on a framework attached to the bind- 
er itself. Both the trailer attachment 
and the stationary arrangement have 
given good satisfaction. 

In ordinary years where the soil is 
not wet manufacturers are not push- 
ing the sale of the engine attachments. 
Grain binders are made to be oper- 
ated by horse power and an engine is 
not necessary. It does’lighten the 
team work, however, even under favor- 
abie harvest conditions. Many grain 
growers are justified in the purchase 
of an engine and attachment for this 
reason alone. A slightly larger acre- 
age can be cut daily with an engine 
attachment, especially in hot weather, 
when the teams should not be worked 
too hard. 





Rape Versus Soy Beans in Corn 
for Hogging Down 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Which is more profitable in corn 
for hogging down, rape or soy beans, 
fertility considered? Does it pay to 
sow rape in corn when the hogs have 
access to blue grass pasture?” 

Under Jowa and northern Missouri 
conditions, we would unhesitatingly 
advise rape in preference to soy beans. 
In an Iowa experiment, an acre of corn 
with soy beans in it produced 484 
pounds of pork, while an acre of corn 


- 


with rape and pumpkins produced 652° 


pounds of pork. Rape has two big ad- 
vantages—it is not killed by the first 
frost, and the cost of seeding an acre.is 
considerably less than the cost of seed- 
ing an acre of soy beans or cowpeas. 

Soy beans and cowpeas have a slight 
advantage, in that they have the ability 
to bring down nitrogen from the air 
and fix it in the soil. But, under north- 
ern conditions, this advantage is not 
sufficient to counter-balance the ad- 
vantages possessed by rape. In south- 
ern Missouri, it may possibly pay to 
use soy beans or cowpeas in corn for 
hogging down. We are not sufficiently 
familiar with northern Missouri condi- 
tions to make a definite statement, but 
are inclined to give the preference to 
rape even that far south. 
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Corn to Finish Spring Pigs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“How much corn do we need to fin- 
ish ten spring pigs weiching forty 
pounds each, for the October market, 
at 200 pounds in weight? We intend to 
feed tankage with the corn, and these 
run of two and a 


pigs will have the 

half acres of rape. How much tankage 
would you feed in connection with the 
corn?” 

This letter was dated the middle of 
Jun which would give our corre- 
spondent about 120 days to fit his 40- 
pound pigs for the good market of 
early October. He may be able to 


bring these 40-pound pigs to a weight 
of 200 pounds, if he gives them all the 
grain they will eat, and has good luck. 
We suegest giving these pigs all the 
corn they want in one self-feeder, and 
all the tankage they want in another. 
On rape pasture, they will probably eat 
about one pound of tankage for each 
fifte-n or twenty pounds of corn, and 
for 100 pounds of gain it will require 
about 350 pounds of corn and 20 
pounds of tankage. To bring these pigs 
up to a weight of 200 pounds should 
require 100 bushels of corn and 300 
pounds of tankage. Of course, it may 
be a little more or a little less than 
this, depending on the quality of the 
pasture, whether or not the hogs are 
infested with worms, and a number of 
other things. 

We wish to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to just what the October custom- 
ary drop of $1 in hog prices means to 
them. Suppose we have ten 200-pound 
hogs ready for market the 10th of Oc- 
tober, the market is $8 per cwt., and 
the shotes cost us $130. By selling 
October 10th, we should make a profit 
of $30. But suppose we hold on till 
December ist, and hogs are selling for 
$7. Our hogs by that time will be 
weighing about 250 pounds, and we 
will sell them for a total of $175. Our 
gross income from the ten hogs will 
have gone up from $160 to $175, but 
our expense will have increased to 
about $165, leaving us a net profit of 
$10 on December Ist, instead of $30 on 
October 10th. The loss of $1 in the 
selling price per cwt. of hogs is a very 


serious matter when it comes to reck- | 








oning profit, and if the readers of our 
paper can conveniently let their hogs 
go early in- October, we would certainly 
advise them to do so. Otherwise, we 
would be inclined to hold for the late 
winter or early spring market. We 


| give this advice on the assumption that 


not many folks follow it. If many of 
them did, the drop in hog prices might 
come two or three weeks earlier than 
it does at present. By this, we mean 
to say that good farmers, by being 
smarter than the bulk of the farmers, 
can make a profit, but as soon as the 
bulk of the farmers get onto the game, 
the profit from the smartness vanishes. 
In order to make any unusual profit at 
farming, it is essential that we be 
smarter than our brother farmers. The 
other way out of the difficulty is for 
all the farmers of the corn belt to get 
together and learn how to run their 
own business, buying wholesale, and 
selling retail, as any other manufac- 
turing industry. 


Why Not Buckwheat?. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a very poor wheat field, on 
land which is in bad physical condition. 
I suppose that the wheat will be cut 
about the 12th of July, and I would 
like your opinion as to what might be 
done with the field during the remain- 
der of the season. Would it be pos- 
sible to drill in buckwheat or millet 
after the wheat is off the ground, with 
any assurance of a cash crop? This 
is a rather low-lying field, and has 
been in timothy, blue grass and red- 
top meadow and pasture for a number 
of years prior to 1914. Last year it 
was very difficult to get the corn plant- 
ed, and the ground was worked more 
or less wet, and it is in bad condition. 
Would it be all right to give the ground 
a good disking before drilling the mil- 
let or buckwheat?” 

Buckwheat generally has a splendid 
mellowing effect on soil which is out 
of physical condition. As to whether 
our correspondent should disk this 
field after taking off the wheat, or 
plow and disk, we can not say. Gener- 
ally it is best to plow, but on some 
types of soils, a double disking will do 








the business. Drill in the buckwheat 
at the rate of three or four pecks per 
acre, or broadcast’ it at the rate of 
five pecks. In the central part of the 
corn belt, buckwheat may be put in as 
late as the last week of July, or even 
the first week in August, with fair 
prospects of a cron. Buckwheat is 
handled in much the same way as oth- 
er small grain, but it is a little more 
difficult to dry out in the shock. 





Feeding Value of Soy Beans 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“According to Professor Henry's 
book on Feeds and Feeding, soy bean 
grain contains 29.1 pounds of protein 
in every 100 pounds, while dént corn 
contains only 7.8 pounds of protein per 
100®pounds. I want to mix corn and 
soy beans and grind them for my work 
horses and growing pigs which are on 
clover pasture. These pigs are three 
and one-half months old, and have 
been getting three good, big ears of 


corn every day, together with wood 
ashes, salt and soft coal. They will 
average around fifty-five to sixty 


pounds each. What proportion of these 
two kinds of grain would you recom- 
mend?” 

Pound for pound, soy beans are prac- 
tically equal to oil meal, and should be 
used in very much the same way. 
Growing pigs on clover pasture should 
have about one part of soy bean meal 
to each six or seven parts of corn 
meal. If the pigs are being fattened 
rapidly, we would be inclined to allow 
the corn in one self-feeder and the soy 
beans in another, allowing the pigs to 
balance the ration to suit themselves. 
To work horses we would feed about 
one part of soy bean meal to each 
eight or ten parts of corn meal, but in 
case the roughage ration were com- 
posed largely of timothy or prairie 
hay, we would be inclined to feed a 
slightly larger proportion of soy bean 
meal. 

Just what place the soy bean will 
hold in corn belt agriculture has not 
been determined. Soy beans have been 
used mostly for hay, but recently sev- 
eral varieties have been discovered 
which hold forth the promise of yield- 





ing 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of beans on 
ordinary corn soil.. When it is consid- 
ered that each pound is practically 
equal to oil meal or cottonseed meal, 
it may be seen that there is a chance 
for the crop to prove a valuable one. 





Shipping Lambs 

A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to ship lambs 
in order to prevent shrinkage? Is it a 
good idea to keep the lambs up the day 
before shipping, and give dry feed? 
My lambs have been fed from birth on 
a mixture of alfalfa, corn, oats and mo- 
lasses twice a day.” 

It is a good plan to handle lambs in 
much the same way as steers, in order 
to prevent shrinkage. Put them on dry 
teed, and feed rather lightly on grain. 


‘The object is to prevent scouring in 


transit; we would not therefore feed 
very heavily on alfalfa hay, but rather 
lightly. However, a light feed of what 
they are accustomed to will answer the 
purpose very nicely. 

Don’t overload. If the lambs are 
packed in tightly, two or three are apt 
to die before they reach market. 





Sawdust as Bedding and for 
Fertilizer 
A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 


“I am using sawdust as bedding. Is 
the sawdust mixed with manure good 
for the land? My neighbors tell me 
that sawdust will sour the ground.” 


On the basis of its chemical compo- 
sition, sawdust should be worth from 
one-half to two-thirds as much per ton 
as oat straw. It does not decay as rap- 
idly, and therefore is probably worth 
only about one-fourth as much. We 
do not know of any definite experi- 
ments with sawdust as fertilizer. In 
the process of decay, the sawdust 
might have a slight temporary souring 
effect on the land, but ultimately it 
should tend to counteract acidity rath- 
er than to cause it. We feel that our 
correspondent need have no fear as to 
the results of sawdust mixed with ma- 
nure on his land. 


HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES 


As will be noticed by the accom- 
panying chart relating to hog profits | 
and losses, Area H continues. Hogs are 


making money on the corn fed to them. 


1905 1906 


1907 


The corn price of hogs June, 1916, was 
about $8.22, while the actual price was 
about $9.60, leaving a profit of $1.38 
per cwt. If corn sells for 75 cents in 


1908 1909 1910 


July, the price of hogs, based on the 
ten-year relationship between corn and 
hogs, should be $8.40. AJl above $8.40 
will be profit. 


1911 1912 1913 


If Area H is to continue strongly 
in force, it would seem reasonable 
for hogs to sell around $9 during July 
and August. 


1194 1915 1916 





Dotted line represents business conditions as compiled by the Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 





TEXAS RANGER ON GUARD (top). The Texas Rangers 
give valuable aid tothe men doing border duty along the Rio 
Grande. They also act as scouts and guides for the troopers. 
The Texas Rangers have earned the reputation of being the best 
trained and most efficient body of peace officers in the U. 8. 


OXOXIGO 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD LEAVE FOR BORDER 
(right). When the war clouds began toloom threateningly on the 
border, the National Guard was ordered mobolized. The men 
were sworn into the federal service and as fast as ready the 
troop trains started toward the scene of trouble. Photo shows 
Col. Cornelius Vandebilt supervising the entraining of the 69th 
Regiment N. Y. N.G. Col. Vanderbilt is one of the best known 
guard officers and is one millionaire who believes in prepared- 
ness and is willing to help. He has spent muchof his time 
a the New York regiments up to their present high 
standard. 

















SQUAD OF U. 8S. ARMY MOTOR TRUCKS. The old army wagon with its four or six mule team has had to give way to the modern army motor truck. The motor truck hauls twice as 
much and hauls it three times as fast. All the supplies for Gen. Pershing’s force in Mexico are transported from the border in these big army trucks. They travel in squads for mutual protec- 
tion and are always accompanied by armed guards. Hundreds and thousands of similar trucks are in daily use in the European war. 
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24,000 Miles 


Without a Stop ° 


wouts, pumping or patch- 
record of a Ford owner 
who used his car over the roughest kind of 
recky, muddy and frozen 

Thousands of motorists are getting won- 
G@erful, economical, trouble proof service 
frou 


Dayton- Airless 
Tires 


These tires are not 
solid and not pneumatic. 
No inner tube. They 
bave piers of live, new 
resilient rubber that 
abeerd ali jar and jolt 
and make them easy 
riding 

They can’t puncture 
or blow out. Save you 
all the trouble and ex- 
pense of repairs —and 
the cost per mile of 
service te lower than 
any other tire you could 
buy. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write at once for full 
information, prices and 
“our spectal offer. State 
the size of tires you are 
using. Use coupon. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere 
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THE DAYTON TIRE COMPANY 
Northwestern Distributors 
Dayton Airless, Dayton Pneumatic Tires 


Sioux Center, lewa 
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Save All Your Gain 
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Made to attach to al! standard make binders. Does 
not interfere with worktng of binder. Weighs only 














30 Ibs. Catches all the shelled grain and foul seed 
Aweet clover, timothy, oats and wheat big loss this 
year. ¢ n will be unevea tn growth and ripening 
Coat y 250. If you mention this ad we will al- 
low 62 discount. On market since 1911. Over 
{8.000 in use. Agents wanted. 


NELSON GRAIN SAVER CO. 
‘Bloomington, Ii. Grand Forks, N. D. 





Garter | 


Fas PI ore. ae + eed 
Wil not myure the hose. Light, easy and 
comfortable. Get the garter that grves the 
greatest satisfaction—ask for the “Boston.” 
Lisle 25 cents. Silk SO cents. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY. Maxens, BOSTON 
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A REJOINDER ON THE 
ROAD QUESTION 


By D. W. 


Mr. C. E. Hewitt, of Louisa county, 
has been permitted in your columns to 
ridicule the efficiency of the state 
highway commission, to charge it with 
extravagance, to call me a “‘prevaricat- 
ing editor,” and to claim that I have 
proposed a “nefarious scheme to hoist 
a big tax on the farmer.” Hewitt, like 
many another farmer, talks like that 
because he does not know me nor the 
facts as to the road problem in Iowa. 
He has believed what designing poli- 
ticians have said without investigating 
for himself. The publisher of the 
Homestead, who wants to get the 
state’s printing into his own office, has 
misled him. 

Governor Clarke selected seven men 
whom he believed had exceptionally 
good standing at home as to integrity 
and business success and he asked 
them to study the road problem. All 
seven, of whom I am one, have re- 
solved that the kind of hard roads 
most adaptable to Iowa can be had 
without increase in taxation and we 
base this belief upon the fact that 
road and bridge taxes in lowa now are 
higher than in all other states except- 
ing two and yet twenty-six states have 
more miles of hard roads than we have 
for less tax money. It is unjust and 
an evidence of ignorance upon this 
subject to accuse any one of this com- 
mittee with a design or desire to in- 
crease road taxes. Our purpose is to 
obtain more results for the same taxes 
which the law now makes us pay. 

Nor is it within the facts or fair to 
accuse me or any other man with be- 
ing the “father of the bonding plan for 
hard surfaced roads” when the records 
show that road and bridge bonds were 
boosted by boards of supervisors in 
Iowa last year from $2,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000 without any vote of the people 
and when 41 per cent of all the coun- 
ties in all the states in this Union now 
have bonds issued for road improve- 
ment. There is nothing new nor orig- 
inal about a road bond except it’s 
more general adoption in Iowa but the 
governor's committee believes that the 
people of each county should decide 
by their vote when bonds are to be 
issued and what kind of roads are to be 
built just as they decide to build their 
own school houses and to sell school 
bonds. 

It would be of no value to the read- 
ing public for me to call a man a liar 
just because he calls me one but the 
fact remains that there is no purpose 
nor intent to pave anybody’s roads in 
the suggestion that county road bonds 
be voted. Any man ought to see that 
a majority of the voters would have to 
vote for paved roads under such a 
plan before any could be built. 

The whole purpose in bonds is to 
make several years’ taxes available at 
once so as to let contracts for road 
work in large units and reduce costs. 
Crawford county has reduced the cost 
of its hill cutting from 28 cents to 17 
cents per cubic yard by letting large 
contracts. Clay county is issuing 
bonds to gravel its entire county road 
system and a contractor is hauling 
gravel at 30 cents per cubic yard which 
was costing 50 cents before. 

I personally have said that a paved 
road is the only permanent road but I 
have also said that graveled roads are 
good enough for rural traffic which 
would include all of Iowa excepting 
roads in the immediate vicinity of very 
large cities and there I have said that 
the paved road would prove most eco- 
nomical in the long run; however, this 
is the opinion of one man. Such 
roads should never be built until a ma- 
jority of the people of the community 
to be served have declared for them. 

Mr. Hewitt, like many a man who 
joins a taxpayers’ league, believes that 
the highway commission and the coun- 
ty engineers are responsible for high 
taxes. None of them seem to know 
that the highway commission is paid 
in full from 5 per cent of the auto 
license money. If Hewitt owns a Ford 
car he pays 45 cents toward the high- 
way commission, but if he does not 
Own an automobile the highway com- 
mission costs him nothing. To abol- 
ish the commission would not reduce 
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his tax so long as the same license 
was collected on the car but it would 
lose us millions of dollars in the effi- 
ciency of our bridge work. 

In Mr. Hewitt’s county one thirty- 
six-foot wooden trestle has been re- 
placed by a 2x3-foot box culvert and 


another 36-foot wooden trestle has 
been replaced by a i12-foot I beam 
bridge. Somebody sold those long 


wooden bridges because a farmer is 
not an engineer and he has no way of 
knowing how large a bridge should be. 
Concrete in our bridges when aver- 
aged thruout the state is costing us 
only about half what it did per cubic 
yard before we had expert bridge en- 
gineers and at the reduced cost we in- 
vested $4,000,000 in permanent bridges 
last year. It is a small mind which 
will worry about the car fare of a 
commissioner when efficiency in the 
expenditure of millions is involved. 

We can’t reduce taxes by abolishing 
the highway commission but we can 
waste them. County engineers cost 
us $1.00 upon every quarter section of 
land. That same farm pays $15.00 for 
bridges, $12.00 for township roads and 
$9.00 for county roads, upon an aver- 
age. The farm owner who joins a tax- 
payers’ league pays $1.00 dues which 
is all the county engineer costs him. 
If we do away with the engineer our 
tax will remain the same for the coun- 
ty road levy is fixed at 3 mills by law 
and we would have to employ a bridge 
superintendent and a surveyor or pay 
some member of the county board his 
per diem to do the same work. 

When men like Mr. Hewitt will go 
to their court houses like business 
men and study their tax problems they 
will not be so quick to call other men 
liars or to abolish their public servants 
but rather will they turn in and help 
bring about efficiency in our expendi- 
tures. The taxpayers of Louisa coun- 
ty are going to pay $800,000 for county 
roads and $600,000 more for bridges 
during the next twenty years at pres- 
ent rates of taxation. What are they 
going to get for their money? I own 
more land and pay more road and 
bridge taxes than Mr. Hewitt does and 
I have an equal right to be heard with 
any farmer. Furthermore I have had 
more experience in the problems of 
efficiency in business than the aver- 
age man, hence my desire to see my 
own state obtain for its tax money at 
least as many miles of graveled roads 
as other states have obtained for less 
tax money. Seventy counties in Iowa 
have local gravel available and it 
should be used upon our main roads. 


Other counties can ship material. 
Some may have to put up with dirt 
roads but all should have the best 


roads their material will afford. Bonds 
do not increase taxes in other states 
and they will conserve taxes in our 
state. People who do not want bonds 
should be permitted to vote them 
down but they should not stand in the 
way of people in other counties who 
do want cheap bond money for build- 
ing their roads the same as they used 
for building their school houses. 


Average Life of i Posts 


According to the North Dakota ex- 
periment station, the average life of 
fence posts, from the following kinds 
of wood, is: Osage orange, 30 years; 
locust, 23.75; red cedar, 20.5; mulberry, 
17.5; catalpa, 15.5; burr oak, 15.33; 
chestnut, 14.75; white cedar, 14.33; 
walnut, 11.5; white oak, 11.5; pine, 
11.25; tamarack, 10.5; cherry, 10.33; 
hemlock, 9; sassafras, 8.9; elm, 8.75; 
ash, 8.5; red oak, 7; willow, 6.25. The 
number of years that a fence post will 
last should be considered in the price 
paid for it. Oftentimes, for a few cents 
additional, a much longer lived post 
can be secured, making it much cheap- 
er in the long run. 


If the bark is left on a fence pcst, it 


will rot much faster than if it is re- 
moved. 

It is estimated that the average life 
of a cement post is 48 years, and of a 
steel post 30 years, 








SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 





You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using ; 


NRESO Dip No. No. 1 


Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you treo a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 





KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use -Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—N ot Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICK. 














“'— KAVES Cured or Money Bact k—Baird's 
Heave Remedy is Guarauteed.”” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 


SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


Over 100,000 Sold 











HARVESTERS 


Equipped with CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 
standing. They will get it. Cut all around your 
field, save half your time and all your grain. Made 
of steel. Endorsed by agricultural colleges 
and farmers all over the i 8. We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days’ free trial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money, 
where paid, will be refunded. Mention machine. 
Priees: $4.00 per act of eight; 5.00 per set of 
ten. These guards saved farmers over 1,000,000 bu. 
of grain last harvest. 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD ©O. 
3828 EKilmweod Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS | 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
ae Goods water and i mildew-proof. ae 


Waite for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box W.F. Afianta, Ga. 
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Red and Mammoth Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Is mammoth clover just the same |. 


as red clover except that it is larger? 
Or are there other characteristics that 
will enable one to distinguish between 
the two when both are in bloom? Might 
not medium red clover, raised on very 
rich land, be just as large as mammoth 
clover raised on very poor land? I 
have forty acres of clover now in 
bloom, which was seeded for mammoth 
clover, but I do not know for sure if it 
is mammoth or medium clover, or a mix- 
ture of both.” 


The most reliable distinction . be- 
tween mamoth clover and red clover is 
that mammoth clover blooms about the 
same time as timothy, whereas red 


clover is about two weeks earlier. Our 
correspondent is quite right in saying 
that mammoth clover on poor soil 
might be no larger than red clover on 
good soil. It is claimed that the stems 
of mammoth clover are generally solid, 
while those of red clover tend to be 
hollow. The flowers of the two varie- 
ties look just alike, but it is claimed 
that the flower heads of red clover are 
more often in pairs, while those of 
mammoth clover are generally borne 
singly. Moreover, the heads of red 
clover tend to be carried more upright, 
on a shorter, stiffer stem. Mammoth 
clover is more likely to live over from 
one year to the next, as a perennial. 
The seed of mammoth clover is al- 
most identical with that of red clover, 
but is possibly just the least bit larger. 
Probably a large part of the seed on 
the market which is sold for mammoth 


live stock. When fed in connection 
with alfalfa, Sudan grass gives very 
good results. 





Renovating the Strawberry Bed 


After the last strawberry is picked, 
some time late in June, or possibly 
early in July, the strawberry bed is 
generally a sad-looking object. As a 
rule, it is overgrown with weeds and 


tufts of grass are sticking up here and 
there. If one of the free-running varie- 
ties, such as the Senator Dunlap, has 
been used, the bed probably will be 
one solid mat of strawberry plants. 
The chances are that at least half of 
the leaves are rusty, instead of a 
bright green color. 

The first thing to do to this typical 
strawberry bed is to run over it with 
a mower or scythe, and clip off both 
the weeds and the rusty leaves. Then, 
if there is a light mulch of straw left 
on the plants, and a brisk breeze is 
blowing, we would advise setting fire 
to the bed and burning it over rapidly. 
Follow this with a plow or cultivator, 
tearing out fully half of the plants, and 
re-establishing rather narrow rows. 
Follow the plow with a harrow. Need- 
less to say, by this time the straw- 
berry bed will seem to have disap- 





peared. But a good rain will soon set 
it on its feet again, and the leaves will 
come out bright green, and new run- 
ners will start. These runners will 
make plants which will bear the good 
berries next year. Of course, after a 
time, the strawberry bed gets so old 
that it is wise to plow it up altogether 
and start anew. But it is remarkable 
how much may be done to renovate the 
ordinary bed, two or three years old, 
simply by mowing, burning, plowing 
out the extra plants and harrowing. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“For several years past, quite a few 
of the delegates at the annual meeting 
of our Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany have been trying to have the com- 
pany take up the matter of insuring 
automobiles. Each year, however, this 
suggestion has been voted down by 
quite a majority. Now it seems to me 
that the farmer’s auto should be in- 
sured as well as the rest of his machin- 
ery. I would like to know how many 
farmers’ mutual insurance companies 
are now insuring automobiles, and 
what their experience has been.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not have the 
information necessary to answer this 
question, and we invite reports from 





the various farmers’ mutual compa- 
nies. We question the advisability of 
farmers’ mutuals adding automobiles 
to their risks as they would farm ma- 
chinery. The automobile certainly adds 
to the fire hazard, both because of the 
gasoline kept in the neighborhood of 
farm buildings, and because of the dan- 
ger of the automobile itself taking fire. 
This last danger is not so great as @ 
year or two since, but every once in a 
while we hear of an automobile being 
burned thru back-firing. We see no 
reason why a mutual automobile in- 
surance company could not be success- 
fully conducted, and at a considerable 
saving over the cost now being paid to 
old-line companies. But we would re- 
gard it as hazardous to include the auto 
in the ordinary fire policy. We would 
like to hear from mutual insurance men 
on this question. 





Sweet Clover With Millet or 
Buckwheat 


Several of our readers wish to sow 
sweet clover with millet or buckwheat. 
We are advising them not to make the 
attempt, for the reason that both mil- 


let and buckwheat are rather rank- 
growing crops, which would almost 
certainly smother out the sweet clover. 
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Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How would it be to grow Sudan 
grass on spring wheat stubble? Will 
it make a crop of hay if seeded that 
late? Would two diskings be better 
than a plowing for preparing the seed 
bed? How would it be to follow the 
binder with a disk, and then follow the 
disk with a drill, thus getting the seed 
in earlier?” 

Sudan grass is a little earlier than 
sorghum or cane, taking about three 
months to mature a crop of seed, or 
about two months or two and a half 
months to produce a fair hay crop. As 
a rule, we would prefer to have Sudan 
grass seeded the first week in July, 
but if the August weather is favor- 
able, it is possible to get a fair crop of 
hay even by seeding as late as the last 
of July. As to preparing the seed bed, 
it all depends on the type of soil and 
the local conditions. It may be best to 
plow or it may not be; each man must 
decide for himself. But it must be re- 
membered that Sudan grass. appreci- 
ates about the same kind of seed bed 
as sorghum and corn. 
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Note: See Electric Plessure Care, page 1; Electric Industrial, page 
7; Electric C jal 6; Gasoline gape e 
. 


This is just one page of the booklet *‘The Companies Timken 
Keeps,” which tells you not only WHO uses Timken Bearings, 
but exactly WHERE they use them. 





Why do you find Timken 
Roller Bearings in the Front 
Wheels of 159 makes of Pleas- 


ure and Commercial Cars ? 











For the same reason that you often find 

steel used in preference to cast iron—for <ilniasienitetty Silaan: ailae aia aicugial 
Se ’ " aii eae ¢ "Te e e ce < 0 

longer life and better service. for thousands of miles. That when slight wear 
does come, as it will in any make of bearing, it 
caninstantly be overcome by a simple adjustment, 
making the bearing as good as new, without ex- 
pensive replacements or renewal of parts. 

Send for Booklet F-47, ‘The Companies Timken Keeps,” 
see what cars have Timken Bearings, and note that they 
are in every case used at one or more of the hard-service 
points—wheels, differential, pinion, worm, transmission. 
With this book you'll receive another, ‘‘The Care and be 
Character of Bearings,’’ which tells how anti-friction 
bearings are designed and used. 


These 159 manufacturers know the abso- 
lute, vital necessity of bearing quality at the 
one place in a motor car where bearings must 
meet the severest combination of load, end- 
thrust, vibration and the pound and hammer 
that is ever present while the car is in motion. 

These car builders willingly pay more for 
Timken Bearings to be used at the points of 
hard service although they could buy others 
at much lower cost. They believe that the 
satisfaction of their customers more than 
offsets the difference in price. 





It will give you a convincing answer to that ques- 


An Iowa reader wishe ow i . 
owa reader hes to know if tion “Why?” 


Sudan grass is a profitable crop in 
western Kansas, and if it should be 
planted on ground prepared as for corn 
—or if it will do all right on sod. He 
wonders if it will stand the hot winds. 

Sudan grass is pre-eminently adapt- 
ed to western Nebraska, western Kan- 
sas, western Oklahoma and the Texas 
Panhandle. It stands drouth and hot 
winds fully as well as the other sor- 
ghums and kafir corn. Sudan grass 
appreciates a seed bed prepared as for 
corn, but will do fairly well under con- 
ditions where any of the other sor- 
ghums will thrive. We understand that 
in many parts of the southwest, the 
sorghums are planted on newly-turned 
sod with good success. We would ex- 
pect Sudan grass to be a profitable 
crop only where there was plenty of 


There are many sizes of Timken Bearings but only one quality. 


’ , ; THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
They know that Timken Bearings are designed Sennen WwW 
to meet the fierce assaults of jolt, end-thrust and 
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The “Peoria” runs your binder 24 hours per day 


No Hot Horses—No Flies 


Hundreds of Peoria Tractors in use. 


Turns square corners—No special hitches. 
Eventually you will use a ‘‘Peoria’’— Who not NOW? 


You can buy fuel for the “PEORIA” at any grocery store - 


Just Ask for Cheap Kerosene 


Wire, phone or write—place your order 
NO __ right-a-way—get the Tractor that is suc- 
cessfully used everywhere. 


Remember our Plant can serve you as 
can no other Illinois factory. 


WAITS—NO DELAYS. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


Get YOURS Now 


PEORIA TRACTOR COMPANY (Inc.) 


PEORIA Dept. 135 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES IN ALL JOBBING CENTERS 


PEORIA TRACTOR 


Unequalled VALUE 


— BURNS CHEAP KEROSENE AT ALL LOADS = 


ILLINOI 














Hog— 








r—Don't t Lose Another 
From Acid Stomach 











When your hogs slink around the lot with a mixing a little 
vacant stare in their eyes, hair etanding up, 


the trouble is acidity of 

menace to hog health. 
Millions of hog losses are traceable directly 

te this cause. Acid stomach is caused fre- 


corn also produces it. Ah 





Hog Health Insurance 


Now a safe way to prevent and correct 
acid stomach in your drove and keep them fat 
and healthy—eating with relish and laying on 


every day with MERRY WAR LYE (Pow- WAI 
dered). it neutralizes the acid and aids diges- 
tion and assimilation, building up fat, flesh —10ca can. 
and bone from the add 





Dept. 78 


‘ 


drinking water, and you'll be delighted to see 
appetite growing less as they grow thinner how quickly they respond to this simple and 
and thinner day by day, the chances are that sensible treatment. 
stomach, a real surance! Read directions on label. 


Proof S 


ciate’ 8 al ene . “ 
*quently by sour swill, although wy 4 ae A nn ij nosey to pty nine eve Citng 
withadisordered them are feeding MERRY WAR POWDERED 
etomech is in a bad way, as loss of appetite is LYE successfully. We will be glad tosend you 
bound tw result. \ a booklet full of their letters showing the value 
of MERRY WAR LYE and proving that it is 
no mere experiment, but a wonderful succesa 
in preventing hog losses. Write for it today. 


For Sale Everywhere 


the firm juicy flesh—is to sweeten the swill Sone genuine without the words “MERRY 
and picture of the hog on the label. 

At Grocers’, Druggists’ and Feed Dealers’ 
If your dealers will not supply 

itional nutriment you, we will see that you are supplied, at $1.20 
absorbed from the food. If your hogs are on per dozen cans, all charges prepaid. Be sure 
dry rations just make a regular practice of tostate dealers’ names, 


Myere Lye Co., St. Louis, Mo. 2 


“MERRY WAR” in their 


It’s real hog health in- 


ent Free 


Thousands of 





°, Wishll Was”, 
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MerryWarlyeHos’ > 








“there Are No Substitutes” J 

















APPLETON 











Silo Fillers cost the least 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
ly strong construction makes an Appicton practically 
proof against breakdown. Solid oak and stee! trame, 
mortised, braced and bolted;impossible to pull out ol line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
nee for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requiring 
least use of power. U0lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% ine ches.) 
Both feed rolls and table controlled bysingle lever 
@ve sell-working saicty Gevice. 


the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4b. p. gasoline engines and up, Write W? 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 432 Fargo Street, Batavia. any 


Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 


Two Books Free: One on silo bullding and silage crops; more and iatior work 


ith less power than 
filler. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Baby Beef Problems 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which would be more profitable in 
the production of baby beef, to have 
the calves come in the fall or in the 
spring? If I had them come in the fall, 
1 would figure on marketing them in 
June of the second year, while if I had 
them come in the spring, I would mar- 
ket them the fall of the second year. 
My plan would be to let these calves 
take all the milk from their dams ex- 
cept what we needed for home use. I 


would also give them all the grain they 


would eat from the time they started 
to eat until they were marketed. What 
should such calves weigh at twenty 
months of age? What would be your 
choice as between the Polled Angus 
and the Short-horns for baby beef?” 

Most producers of baby beeves have 
the calves come in the spring, and 
market any time from June until the 
holidays of the second year. The sum- 
mer, fall and early winter markets are 
generally exceptionally good. The 
highest prices of the year are usually 
reached in August and September, and 
for this market it is quite easy to fat- 
ten calves of good beef blood, which 
were born the preceding spring. Fall 
calves can not hit the best market of 
the year unless they are held for about 
six months longer than the spring 
calves. But the chief disadvantage of 
all calves is that they must be shel- 
tered and cared for during two winters. 
The man who is letting the calves take 
most of the milk, will probably find it 
advisable to have them come in the 
spring; but the man who is letting the 
calves take only part of the milk, and 
is using the rest for milk or cream, 
may find it more profitable to have 
them come in the fall. Fall calving is 
far more favorable to a sustained milk 
flow than spring calving. 

Baby beeves at twenty months of age 
—which have been fed all they would 
eat of a properly balanced ration dur- 
ing their entire life—should weigh 
close to 1,200 pounds. It is more cus- 
tomary, however, to market baby 
beeves at around sixteen months of age 
—at a weight of 900 to 1,000 pounds. 

Between the standard beef breeds, 
we have but little choice for baby 
beeves. At the International Stock 
Show, in competition with all other 
breeds, the Angus baby beeves have 
had a little the best of it. Good baby 
beeves may be made out of any of the 
standard beef breeds. Personal preju- 
dices and local considerations should 
be the chief governing factors in the 
choice of a breed. It is possible to 
make good baby beef out of Holsteins, 
but the product is somewhat discrimi- 
nated against on account of the color, 
and, of course, the Holsteins are not 
quite so early maturing nor of such 
high quality. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a load of Hereford and An- 
gus calves that I am thinking of sum- 
mer feeding. They are of good quality 
and are in very good condition. Will 
it pay me to summer feed these calves 
if I have no pasture for them to run 
on? Will it pay me better to rent pas- 
ture at $5 per acre to run them on, 
and feed no grain? I have about 800 
bushels of old corn, but my new 
corn is’ practically all used up. 
I have 1,000 bushels of oats and plenty 
of hay, eight tons of which are clover. 
I have no silage. Corn is worth about 
80 cents per bushel, and oats about 
40 cents. I can buy cottonseed meal 
at about $40 per ton. Clover hay sells 
for $8 to $9 per ton. Would it be bet- 
ter to shell the corn or grind it on the 
ear? What proportion of oats should 
I feed? I expect to feed for about six 
months. The calves weigh about 550 
pounds now. How much should I ex- 
pect them to gain by the first of Sep- 
tember? At present I am feeding two 
and a half pounds of oats and four and 
a half pounds of corn per calf daily. 
How soon should I bring them up to a 
full feed? They are getting all the 
clover hay they can eat, and fodder 
once a day.” 

We will not undertake to advise our 
correspondent as to whether or not he 
should rent pasture at $5 an acre, and 
carry these calves thru the summer 
without grain. That is a matter of lo- 





cal conditions and the future market 
conditions, concerning which we have 
no definite knowledge. For two years 
past, there has been no great money 
in cattle feeding, and the assumption 
is that some time in the future there 
will be good profits in the business, 
and, in a general way, we would not be 
at all surprised if the cattle market is 
unusually good a year or so from now. 
Going on this assumption, our corre- 
spondent might be justified in carry- 
ing these calves thru the summer with- 
out grain, on pasture costing $5 per 
acre. However, we suspect he would 
make no serious mistake if he should 
feed these calves out at once. 

With corn at 80 cents per bushel, or 
$1.43 per cwt., and with oats at 40 
cents per bushel, or $1.25 per cwt., it 
will probably pay to feed considerable 
oats. Oats generally sell so much 
higher per cwt. than corn, that very 
few cattle feeders have fed them in 
any large amounts. What few experi- 
ments have been conducted indicate 
that oats are practically equal to corn, 
pound for pound, for cattle. But when 
the gains on hogs following cattle are 
considered, oats are not nearly so good 
as corn. We believe that our corre- 
spondent will make no mistake in feed- 
ing one part of oats to two parts of 
corn during the early part of the feed- 
ing period, and gradually decreasing to 
about one part of oats to each four 
parts of corn. The corn might be fed 
on the ear or shelled at first, but we 
are inclined to believe, especially if 
there are no hogs following, that it 
will pay to grind. At the Iowa station, 
several years ago, they secured very 
good gains on baby beeves with corn 
and cob meal. An average daily ration 
of 13.7 pounds of corn and cob ineal, 
1.84 pounds of oil meal, and 2.04 pounds 
of clover hay, produced an average 
daily gain of 2.31 pounds. When cot- 
tonseed meal was used instead of oil 
meal, the results were practically the 
same, altho the cottonseed meal was 
not quite so effective. At the Illinois 
station, they fed some baby beeves an 
average daily ration of 9.6 pounds of 
shelled corn, 2.2 pounds of oats, and 
5.8 pounds of alfalfa hay, and secured 
average daily gains of 1.96 pounds. In 
both of these experiments, with prices 
as mentioned by our correspondent, the 
cost of 100 pounds of gain would be 
somewhere between $10 and $11. We 
do not know what our correspondent 
paid for his calves, and have no defi- 
nite idea as to the probabilities of the 
market next September. The indica- 
tions are that the next September mar- 
ket will be rather good, but as to 
whether or not it will be good enough 
to return our correspondent full pay 
for all feed given these calves is rath- 
er doubtful. However, we would be 
inclined to take the chances. It is 
worth while to feed for the manure, if 
nothing else. 

If our correspondent wishes to get 
these calves really fat by September, 
he should rapidly increase their ration 
until at the end of three or four weeks 
they are eating ten or twelve pounds 
of grain daily. The increase should 
then be more gradual. The average 
for the entire feeding period will prob- 
ably be twelve or thirteen pounds, 
with a maximum of thirteen: or four- 
teen pounds. It will probably pay to 
feed a pound or two of cottonseed meal 
to each calf daily, even tho it costs as 
much as $40 a ton. 





A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT would like advice concerning the 
feeding of baby beeves for market. 
These calves will be taken from the 
cows at the age of seven or eight 
months, and: put on feed as soon as 
possible. After these calves are on 
full feed, how much ear corn will they 
require per head daily? If a ration of 
one-half barley and one-half ground 
oats were fed, how many pounds would 
these calves require per head daily? 
What is the relative value of these 
two feeds?” 

To make baby beeves really fat for 
market, they should be brought up as 
soon as possible to an average daily 
ration of twelve or thirteen pounds of 
ground ear corn, or about eleven 
pounds of shelled corn. Two pounds 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal should 
also be fed to each calf daily, With a 
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fair quality of clover or alfalfa hay in 
addition, average daily gains should be 
around two pounds, and the calves 
should be in good condition to market 
within seven months from the time 
feeding is begun. ° 

The prices of oats and barley do not 
generally compare favorably with the 
price of corn. Both oats and barley 
are almost but not quite equal to corn, 
pound for pound, for fattening baby 
beeves. However, if there is no cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal in the ration, 
both oats and barley may be somewhat 
superior to corn. Between oats and 
barley, we have but little choice. Oats 
vary so in quality from one year to 
another that it is impossible to com- 
pare them at all definitely with any 
other feeds. As a general proposition, 
we would depend mostly on corn, and 
if it is desired to feed barley or oats, 
we would use them mainly during the 
early part of the feeding period. 





Wheat for Horses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We are grinding wheat to feed our 
horses, and would like to know how 
much to feed to work horses, brood 
mares and colts, along with rather im- 
mature corn, and later on oats. We 
will have to use straw as part of our 
roughage.” 

Prices are not mentioned, but we 
suspect our correspondent will make 
no mistake by feeding a mixture of 
equal parts of ground wheat, corn and 
oats. We would not care to feed 
ground wheat alone, as it makes a 
rather pasty, unpalatable mass in the 
mouths of horses. Moreover, Wisconsin 
experiments indicate that there may 
possibly be something in wheat germs 
that causes disturbances in the nutri- 
tion of an animal. And so we advise 
the mixture of ground wheat, corn and 
oats in preference to ground wheat 
alone. It might be well to feed a hand- 
ful or two of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal in connection with the average 
daily ration of each animal. 





Brood Sow Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“T have two registered sows due to 
farrow in August. What would be the 
best ration for them? Can sows be 
kept too fat? After the pigs come, 
what should I feed them to keep them 
growing rapidly?” 

If these sows are on good alfalfa or 
rape pasture, we suggest merely giv- 
ing them enough corn to keep them 
in good flesh, but not fat. If they are 
on blue grass or timothy pasture, we 
suggest feeding each sow about one- 
tenth of a pound of tankage, together 
with enough corn to keep her in good 
flesh, but not fat. It is best to keep 
pregnant sows gaining at the average 
rate of about half a pound daily. It 
is not wise to allow sows to gain much 
more rapidly than this, or they will be 
too fat. 

Pigs which come in August on pas- 
ture shoild thrive splendidly. After 
they are a few weeks old, and will eat 
grain, give them all the *orn and tank- 
age they want. If any skim-milk or 
buttermilk is available, give them 
that. But corn and tankage alone will 
give very good results. 





Corn Versus Oats for Fattening 
Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding sixty-five March pigs 
on self-feeders of corn, tankage, salt 
and lime. They also have the run of a 
clover and timothy pasture. I do not 
have enough corn to finish them for 
the September market, but plenty of 
cats. How would it do to feed the oats 
in a self-feeder with corn? Would it 
be better to soak the oats? Or would 
it be better to sell the oats and buy 
corn. Corn is 80 cents a bushel, and 
oats are 37 cents.” 


At the Ohio station, one lot of pigs 
required, for 100 pounds of gain, 430 
pounds of corn and 43 pounds of tank- 
age, while another lot required 276 
pounds of corn, 132 pounds of oats and 
46 pounds of tankage. The cost of 100 
pounds of gain, with corn twice as ex- 
pensive per bushel as oats, would be 
almost exactly the same for both lots, 
with the advantage, if any, in favor of 
the corn and tankage lot without oats. 
In this experiment, the hogs getting 
the oats gained 1.57 pounds per day, as 
compared with 1.75 pounds for those 
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At Work 


Above is pictured one corner of the new mammoth daylight foundry of the J. I. Case 
; Here are a few of the four thousand Case workmen who, with 
every modern appliance to insure accurate work, are daily working for American farmers. 


Which—Steam, Kerosene or Gasoline? 


In each class Case engineslead simply because they have 
proved by actual work that they are all we claim for them. 

For years Case steam engines have been acknowledged the 
most powerful, the simplest and therefore the most economical, 
Year by year we set the pace in improvements. 

Case steam engines meet the bcilerlaws of all states and prov- 
For steady power for threshing they are without equal. 

If you want a gas or kerosene tractor with your threshing ma- 
chine, Case builds four sizes, 10-20, 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60. You've 
probably read a great deal about them lately and heard still more. 
Better be safe than sorry. If you are having your 
You will be money ahead. 


Threshing Machine Company. 


Case engines and Case threshers are entirely designed 
and built at the Case factory. We knowthat you farmers 
want dependable machinery which will deliver the goods 


Because of the splendid performance of Case threshing 
rigs, mostfarmers nowadays think first of Case. In fact,our 
sales have grown so rapidly that now we build and sell 
each year more threshing rigs than the next three thresh- 
ing concerns combined. One reason for this preference 
for Case is that we guarantee that any Case threshing 
outfit will doas wellor better than any other on a given job, 

If you are figuring on buying an outfit, buy Case. 
work done, be sure that the thresherman has a Case outfit. 

Send today for our new catalog. 
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It will tell you the details. 


J.I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., 708 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 


Founded 1842 
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getting no oats. The more oats take 
the place*of corn, the slower the pigs 
will gain. 

When oats are fed separately to self- 
fed pigs already getting corn and tank- 
age, the pigs will eat very little of 
them. If our correspondent were Ccar- 
rying these pigs over till the late win- 
ter market, we would advise him to 
feed considerable oats in connection 
with his corn. But since he is trying 
for the September market, we believe 
that it will be wise for him to sell most 
of his oats and buy corn. It will be all 
right to feed the oats in a separate 
self-feeder to these pigs, but we do not 
advise mixing the oats with the corn. 





Work Horse Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am using two 1,100-pound mules 
and one 1,050-pound horse in farm 
work, and I wish to know the cheapest 
and best ration from the following 
feeds: Alfalfa at $19 a ton; timothy 
hay, $18.50; prairie hay, $10; corn, 
$1.50 per cwt.; corn chop, $1.52; bran, 
$1.17; oats, $1.79; oil meal, $2.17, and 
cottonseed meal, $2.02 per cwt.” 

With alfalfa and timothy at the 
same price, we certainly prefer the al- 
falfa, except for the fact that it occa- 
sionally makes the bowels washy. We 
suggest that our correspondent feed 
his average horse about six pounds of 
alfalfa and six pounds of prairie hay 
daily. In connection with such a hay 
ration, we suggest a grain mixture of 
about eight parts of corn, three parts 
of bran, and one or two parts of oil 
meal. Oats at $1.79 per cwt. are alto- 
gether too high when corn may be had 
for $1.50 and bran for $1.17. Of the 
mixture, we would feed enough to keep 





the horses in good flesh, but not fat. If 
they are at hard work, it will probably 
take ten or twelve pounds daily. 





Corn and Cob Meal for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know the best way to feed 
1914 corn to fall pigs weighing about 
150 pounds each. I want to feed the 
corn in a self-feeder, and wish to know 
if it would be best to shell and grind or 
to grind on the cob. It would be hand- 
ier for me to grind it on the cob, as 
my sheller is not very good. I think 
this corn ought to be ground, as it is 
very hard and dry.” 

It does not pay to grind the cob with 
corn for fattening pigs. At_the lowa 
station, they found that a bushel of ear 
corn produced just as large gains as 
one and one-third bushels ground into 
corn and cob meal, at an expense of 6 
cents. A bushel of corn ground with- 
out the cob produced larger gains than 
a bushel ground with the cob. The 
evidence is quite clear that ground 
corn cobs are a hindrance to the gains 
of fattening hogs. And this is as we 
would expect, for the hog’s digestive 
system is limited, like the human di- 
gestive system, and will not handle 
coarse feed to good advantage. We 
advise our correspondent to try feed- 
ing his corn shelled, in a self-feeder, 
but if it proves too hard, to grind it. 





WAR ATLAS. 


A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 











‘THE HELM SANITARY 


HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfall- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
from place to place 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floate; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
com plicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removable and can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed ina m!nute, 
Write for our spe- 
cial free trial offer for immediate shipment. Liter- 
ture free. 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





HORNBECK’S FIVE BIN 


Cafeteria Automatic Feeder 





Saves feed, time and money. Makes hog growing 
profitable. Keeps bogs in the best of condition. 60 
cheap in price that it will quickly pay for itself. 
Liberal commission to agents. 


W.M. Hornbeck, Dept. 21, Peoria, Il}. 





Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to & 


ctric Wheel Co. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This @epartment was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and i ymes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 

















Visiting a Farmers’ Club 

It was our privilege to attend a 
meeting of the Practical Farmers’ 
Club, at Oxford, Ohio—a meeting that 
appealed to us as being an exception- 
ally delightful combination of good fel- 
lowship and practical conference on 
farm-topics. This club is thirty-nine 
years old; has a membership the ma- 
jority of which are college-bred men 
and women, and holds the reputation 
of meeting invariably on the date set 
The belief is that a constant, or even 
an occasional shifting of dates, tends 
to demoralize the attendance; that 
matiers can be so adjusted at home 
that the club day may be kept for club 
fellowship, and that an unchanging 
date promotes better attendance. 

This is not a community club, in the 
sense that it takes in everyone; it is a 
club composed of picked members, who 
are congenial to visit with and to work 
with. The members are interested in 
the same things, are anxious to get the 
benefit of mutual conference on topics 
of mutual interest, and hence get real 
help and pleasure in their club work. 

The members gather at ten o'clock. 
The morning is devoted to papers, and 
after dinner to discussion. The host 
and hostess furnish the dinner for the 
members, and the feed for the horses. 
Some time is taken by the men to in- 
spect the fields and barns, while the 
women are discussing topics of special 
interest to them. If school is not in 
session, the children come with the 
parents. On special occasions, such as 
a summer picnic, they furnish a good 
share of the program. The day we 
were present, the topic of tenant farm- 
ing was ably discussed. 





Puncture the Tin Cans 


Puncture the tin cans if you would 
prevent breeding places for malaria. 
Doctor Sumner, of the Iowa board of 
health, says: 

“We have not thought that the tin 
can is a menace to the public health. 
The expert malaria investigators of the 
United States public health service 
have found, however, that discarded 
tin cans containing rain-water, are 
breeding places for the mosquito, 
which is the sole agent in spreading 
malaria. A hole in the bottom of the 
empty can might have resulted in the 
saving of a human life! Empty tin 
cans have no business about the prem- 
ises any way, and if we must so deco- 
rate our back yards, let’s see te it that 
the can has a hole in the bottom.” 

The remedy is simple, and takes but 
a second. When we stop to think of it, 
most of us can recall disaster from the 
tin cans which too often decorate the 
farm yard and the city alley. Bits of 
food remaining in the cans will rot. 
Aside from the looks and the smell 
from cans that have become garbage 
holders, if there are chickens on the 
place, they are very apt to get hold of 
any poisons which might develop. 
Many a chicken has been poisoned by 
drinking rain-water from an empty 
paint can. 

Emptying a can soon as it is 
opened has become a habit—everyone 
knows the danger of leaving food stand 
in the open can; a safe way is to make 
the puncturing of the can also a habit. 


as 


The Wild-Flower Garden 


A friend has had so much pleasure 
p 


out of her wild-flower garden, which 
she secured for the labor only. This 
garden is on the east side of the house, 
and contains most of the native wild- 
flowers. Jeginning with the violet 
and closing in a blaze of glory from 
the autumnal flowers, she has some- 
thing coming on every week. Her 
husband stops his plow in the spring 


to carefully die «=p choice specimens; 


the children find them on their way to | 


school; the family take a basket and 
search for them, and the neighbors en- 
joy the patch of wild beauty and hardy 
ferns. 

Children need a hobby—a hobby that 
preserves our wild-flowers is worth 
while. Many wild plants are to be 
found in different colors. The above- 














mentioned gardener has several shades 
of the Sweet William, and Goldenrod 
of different varieties. She has not 
spent one cent for flowers, but no hot- 
house beauties could give her as much 
satisfaction. 





A Reply From Out West 


The west seems to be always farther 


on. In New York, we heard Ohio spo- 
ken of as “the west”; in Ohio, lowa is 
“the west”; in Iowa, it is Colorado, 


and so on. Like old age, “the west” is 
always beyond us. The New York club 
ladies, in their anxiety to have their 
western sisters perfectly on their 
guard, sent out to the prospective del- 
egates to the federation a list of don’ts 
much as we would give a list to our 
school-zgirl daughters who were leaving 
home for the first time. One woman 
delegate from Indiana to the General 
Federation, was peeved at being 
warned not to carry her money all in 
one place, how to dress, and “to speak 
to no man who does not wear a ribbon 
badge,” etc. 

In reply, according to the New York 
Herald, she sent the following letter: 

“Your letter with the list of don’ts 
has awakened in us both despair and 
joy,” the writer began. She is the sis- 
ter of a well-known author, and signs 
herself Prudence Prymm, adding that 
she would not have her real name be- 
come known to the public for anything. 








“At all of the other biennials, not one 
of those splendid and long-suffering 
women took the trouble to tell us how 
to act and how to dress and what not 
to do. We especially appreciate your 
telling us to wear our last winter's suit, 
no matter what the weather turns out 
to be. 

“Now, aS a woman, I ask you how 
can | wear mine? I scorched the back 
of it at a social, and the con skin fu? 
is a little worn, but since you say the 
word—that is, if I can turn it—it will 
be the object of my life to do as you 
say. I certainly do hope you will like 
it. Three years ago, a lady from New 
York came to Indiana; ever since we 
have been copying her clothes. 

“IT want to make an appeal for some 
of our Kokomo folks. 
made up pink and blue silks to wear, 
and they dislike changing them. They 
did this before your instructions came, 
and if you can see your way to do it, I 
wish you would let them slip thru the 


line when you are doing your cen- 
soring 

“Another don't says, ‘Don't hide all 
your money in one place, and avoid 


exhibiting it in public.’ This injunction 
touches in one breath our modesty and 
our pride. Your inference that we have 
money is partly correct But 
the idea of esting that we do not 
exhibit it in public places implies that 
we are not modest, and it galls every 
heart in Kokomo. We wear our dress- 
es too long for that. 

“You say, ‘Dont speak to any gentle- 


suey? 


man who doesn’t wear a ribbon.’ Out 
our way, the men don’t wear hair rib- 
bons, but we will all remember to look 


out for them, for it will be a novelty.” 


Warm Weather Drinks 


An Towa correspondent writes 

“A few years ago, you published a recipe 
for making ginger beer. A fire destroyed 
my files, and as [ found the beverage a 
good drink for warm weather, I wish you 
would send me the formula.” 

A favorite recipe for making ginger beer 
is as follows 3reak two ounces of ginger 
root into small pieces, and put it into a 
large crock with two ounces of cream of 
tartar, the rind and juice of one lemon, 
and 1.5 pounds of sugar. Pour over this 
four quarts of boiling water, and let stand 
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is the key to perfect combustion. 


ASTON 


This most desired of 


cook stoves is easily filled and is always ready. 

Think of the comfort of touching a match to a wick and 
in a minute having any kind of a fire you want. 

Think of doing away with excessive heat of a coal or wood- 
burning range, and at about one-third the cost. 

Think of no blackened cooking utensils to scour. 

You can’t afford to be without one this summer. Write for 
booklet giving full description and prices of the various types. 


Standard Oil Company 


Undiana) 


72 W. Adams St. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


For best results use Perfection Oil. 35 





until it is lukewarm. Then add one-half 
cup of yeast, let stand for six hours, 
strain, and put into sealed bottles. Keep 
it in a cool place. 

A more simple recipe for ginger beer is 
to scald a sliced lemon and a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger in four quarts of water. This 
is sweetened to taste, and when cool a 
half-pint of yeast is added. 

Some people like a drink which is made 
from oatmeal gruel. The oatmeal is made 
into a thin gruel and seasoned to taste 
with salt, sugar and a little grated nut- 
meg. A well-beaten egg is stirred in while 
the gruel is warm. After this is diluted 
to the proper thickness for drinking, it is 
strained thru a cloth. It is a wholesome, 
palatable drink for harvest hands, and is 
said to be very refreshing. 

Root beer is made by breaking into bits 
a cupful of blood-root and prickly-ash 
bark, two cupfuls each of cherry bark and 
poplar bark, four each of burdock root and 


dandelion root, eight each of spikenard 
root and sarsaparilla, two handfuls of 
hops, and a cup of yeast. After being 
washed, the roots and barks are covered 








with water and allowed to boil slowly un- 
til the strength is extracted Then the 
liquid is diluted to the desired strength, 
strained and sweetened to taste When 
cool, the yeast is added and the stuff let 
stand in open crocks for twenty-four 
hours. After being sealed, it will be 
ready to drink in two days 
Sunshine eemeainans 

Personally, we neve 
serves in the usual Ww 
equal parts of fruit ai 
on platters covered w 
ing in the hot sunshine 
hours, This method 
and mussy. The secret 
equal or better qualit 
preserves was given 
This lady takes a zs cupful of ber- 
ries, cherries, or pin es and pears, to 
one level cupful, o1 » less, of sugar. 
She moistens the sugar with just a little 
water, and boils till it spins a thread; 
then the fruit is added and boiled for nine 
minutes before sealing in glass jars. On 
sealed, she puts it in the sunshine. When 
the fruit creeps up to the top of the jar, 
as it will, she turns the jar upside down, 
continuing to turn every time the fruit 
creeps up, until it is soaked full of juice, 
and plumped out so that each berry re- 
tains its place in the can, and when 


served the fruit furnishes delicious mouth- 
fuls which give one respect for the ber- 
ries. 

Another method recently given us is to 
seald the fruit with boiling water and 
then drain it off. Then add cup for cup 
of sugar and berries; stir until the sugar 
is all dissolved, and can without further 
cooking, in sterilized jars. Honey may be 

















Kill All Flies! "s.tc:* 


Placed anywhere,Daley Fiy Killer attracts and kills 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and ao 


Leste ailseason. 





ere any 
teed effective. Ask for 


Daisy F ly Killer 
Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brookiyn, N.¥. 








ARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


should have the best in education. Itts offered 
at EPWORTH. Eighth grade to first year 
College inclusive. Special courses in Agricul- 
ture, Domestic Science and Music. Sane super- 
vision in this Home School. Only $250 per year. 
Write Cc. E. BAKER, Pres., Epworth, lowa 








substituted for sugar, using it in the pro- 
portion of one part of fruit to three- 
fourths of a part of strained honey, in- 
stead of equal parts of each. 





An Announcement Party 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Some of our girls recently gave an an- 
nouncement party to a young lady who is 
shortly to be married, and who sails for 
China in August. Everything went off 
without a hitch, and the menu was so 
good that I thought might be inter- 
ested in hearing of it. served a three- 
course luncheon for people, cooked 
eexrything except the cake, which we 
bought decorated, and did it all in three 
hours We ten tables, with four at 
a table, and one girl from each table was 
ted to serve each course. The menu 
was as follows 

Hot 


you 
We 
forty 


had 


expec 


Tomato Cream B 
Meat Loat 
Stuffed Potatoes Heart 

Pickles Olives 
Ice Cream with Strawberries 
Angel Food Cake 
Coffee 


Sandwiches 


plain bread and 
with a heart- 
top a little circle 
slice of stuffed olive put 
so pretty. The stuffed 
and olives in them, 
You our color 
was red and white. We had 1 
valentine napkin in the middle of each 
table, then paper doilies and red hearts 
seattered around A basket of bridal- 
wreath and two kewpies tied together by 
red ribbons completed the decorations. 
We had little envelopes with cards inside 
each having a few words. The outside had 
a number, and when read in order, the 
full sentence announced the departure of 
the bride-to-be. We had red candles on 
each table. The affair was easily pre- 
pared and the luncheon was delicious. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


The sandwiches were 
butter sandwiches, cut 
shaped cutter, and in the 
was cut and a 

in It was ever 
potatoes had pimentos 
delicious. 


ind were see, 


scheme 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occazionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


not always apply to the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 


his statement may 














not be reproduced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained. 


Paul Preaching to the Philoso- 


phers 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July By 1916. Acts, 17:16-34; 
printed, 22-34.) 


“And Paul stood in the midst of the 
Areopagus, and said, Ye men of Ath- 
ens, in all things I perceive that ye are 
very religious. (23) For as I passed 
along, and observed the objects of your 
worship, I found also an altar with 
this inscription: To an unknown God. 
What therefore ye worship in ignor- 
ance, this I set forth unto you. (24) 
The God that made the world and all 
thines therein, he, being Lord of heav- 
en and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; (25) neither is he 
served by men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything, seeing he himself 
giveth to all life, and breath and all 
things; and he made of one every na- 
tion of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, having determined their ap- 
pointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation; (27) that they should 
seek God, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him, though he is not far 
from each one of us: (28) for in him 
we live, move, and have our being; as 
certain even of your own poets have 
said: 


“For we are also his offspring. 


“(29) Being then the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and device of man. 
(30) The times of ignorance therefore 
God overlooked; but now he command- 
eth men that they should all every- 
where repent: (31) inasmuch as he 
hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by the 
man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. Now when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked; 
but cthers said, We will hear thee con- 
cerning this yet again. (33) Thus Paul 
went out from among them. (34) But 
certain men clave unto him, and be- 
lieved: among whom was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a certain woman 
named Damaris, and others with 
them.” 

This lesson finds Paul at Athens, 
the educational and literary center of 
Greece, the metropolis of science, art, 
and wisdom, the residence of the 
“creme de la creme,” the “four hun- 
dred” of the ancient world. Altho by 
this time Athens had lost much of its 
ancient grandeur, no city in the world 
could boast of more magnificent trea- 
sures, paintings and statuary, and few, 
if any, of such a large percentage of 
cultured and refined men and women. 
Paul apparently had no thought of any 
continuous work there. He had direct- 


ed Silas and Timotheus (Timothy) to 
couic to him from Beroea with all 
speed, and he was merely waiting for 
them. He was not, however, a man to 
idle away any of his time. He visited 
the Jewish synagogue, probably a very 
sm°!l one, on the Sabbath, and spent 


som time on week days in the market 


plac», or place of general concourse, 
and spake to those he met of “Jesus 
and the resurrection,” of which his 
hea™t was always full. 

The statement made in all serious- 
ness and earnestness by a man of evi- 
dent character and ability, that the 


young Jew crucified by the Romans at 


Jerusalem thirty or forty years before, 
had actually risen from the dead and 
asceided to heaven, and was hereafter 


to judge the world, would strike one 
class of the Athenians, the Epicureans, 
as utter nonsense, and they would say: 
Wh.t is this foolish fellow, literally 
this “grain picker,” this fellow who 
picks up other men’s ideas and pre- 
tends they are his own, what is he 
talking about? The Stoics would say: 
Pardon me, but if I understand you 
.aright, you are aiming to establish a 
new religion. And politely, for the 
Athenians were a very polite people, 





they would say: The market is not a 
place to talk about a new religion. We 
would like.to hear you fully; why not 
come to Mars’ hill, the Areopagus, 
where the court sits whose business it 
is to pass upon new religions and de- 
termine their value, where Socrates 
was tried for the offense of introducing 
strange and foreign gods four hundred 
and fifty years ago? 


It does not seem that any formal 
meeting at the court was held. Paul 
seemingly was not on trial, but the 
Areopagus, located on the highest 
point of the city, was the place to hear 
Paul discuss the matter fully without 
fear of interruption, and in the pres- 
ence of the learned, but excitement- 
loving people of the city. And to Mars’ 
hill they went, and Paul opened his 
address. 

The opening sentence was intended 
to conciliate his hearers: “Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are very religious.” The rendering in 
the old version reads “too supersti- 
tious,” but is a very unfortunate one, 
and would seem to us not to be adapt- 
ed to conciliate at all, but rather to 
give offense. The more correct ren- 
dering is: I perceive that you have 
more than others reverence for the 
deities; in other words, that you are a 
very religious people. “For as I passed 
by and beheld your devotions” (the re- 
vised and better translation reads: 
“your objects of worship”, that is, your 
temples and altars as well as gods), “I 
found afso an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, To an unknown God.” 

It is said that there were thirty thou- 
sand gods in Athens, and Paul’s thought 
is: Notwithstanding all your gods, 
your temples and your altars, you seem 
to have a feeling that after all you 
have not ascertained the ultimate truth 
regarding the Supreme Being. Not 
knowing who He is, but believing there 
is one, you have expressed your devo- 
tion to Him by this inscription, “To an 
unknown God.” You have a feeling of 
uncertainty in your minds whether, 
with all these gods, you have yet ac- 
knowledged sufficiently and fully the 
Spirit Power that rules this world, and 
you desire to avoid the anger of any 
god that might be unknown to you. My 
mission, therefore, is to reveal to you 
the true nature of this God whom you 
ignorantly worship, that is, without 
knowing who He is: “Him therefore I 
declare unto you.” You are right in ac- 
knowledging that there is a Deity hith- 
erto unknown to you. I have come to 
make Him known. 

We can well imagine, therefore, that 
there would be breathless silence when 
Paul began to reveal this unknown 
God.. His very first sentence, :‘“God 
that made the world,” would run di- 
rectly counter to the views of the Epi- 
cureans, for the fundamental doctrine 
of the Epicureans was that the earth 
was made up of atoms, each independ- 
ent of the other, and that its present 
form was the result of a happy acci- 
dent; that while there was a god, and 
he of human form, he gave no atten- 
tion whatever to the government of 
the world; that there was no moral 
government, and no such thing as ab- 
solute right or wrong; and, therefore, 
that the true philosophy of life is: Let 
us live while we live in comfort and 
luxury if we can; let us gratify our ap- 
petites and passions as they demand, 


but in moderation. The Epicurean 
wanted to get all the enjoyment pos- 
sible out of this world, and he was 


moderate in his gratification of his ap- 
petite and passions becauge in this way 
he could secure more pleasure than by 
excess, or, aS Paul elsewhere quotes 
the doctrine in its practical bearings: 
“Let us eat and drink (that is, enjoy 
ourselves fully); for tomorrow we die,” 
the inference being, that is the end 
of us. 

The Stoic, on the other hand, would 
find in this opening statement of Paul’s 
the echo of his own thought, for with 
him the Logos, the Supreme Mind, of 
which all other minds were emana- 
tions, ‘parts, this Supreme Mind was 





God. This helps us to understand the 
epistle of John: In the beginning was 
the Logos, or the Word, the Supreme 
Reason, and the Loges was with God, 
and the Logos was God 


Paul continues: “God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; neither is worshipped with 
men’s ‘hands, as though he needed any- 
thing, seeing he himself giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things.” 

The Stoic would soon learn from this 
—which of course is only a synopsis of 
what Paul said, each point being doubt- 
less in the course of his discourse elab- 
orated—that this new doctrine resem- 
bled Stoicism in appearance only; for 
with Paul, God stands out above and 
apart and entirely separate from the 
world, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able, and therefore can not, in the na- 
ture of things, dwell in any material 
temple, nor can He be worshipped in 
any material way. He is worshipped by 
men’s hearts and not by their hands. 

Paul further develops the nature of 
the Deity. He is not an ideal being of 
human form, according to the Epicu- 
rean, nor is He the mere soul or rea- 
son of the world, according to the Stoic 
—but he is an intelligent Spirit pre- 
siding over His Works, taking an act- 
ive part in all the world’s affairs. The 
unity of the race “hath made of one all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” reveals the unity 
of the God who created it. His deter- 
mining the times before appointed, and 
His fixing the bounds of the habita 
tion of the families of men, shows that 
He is active in the administration of 
the affairs of the world; in fact, that 
our life comes from Him, our move- 
ments are directed by Him, and in Him 
is the source of our being. And here, 
again, the Stoic would find an echo of 
his own thought, that he was an ema- 
nation from God, only in appearance, 
however, for, instead of being, as the 
Stoic thought, a part of the Divine life, 
Paul reveals Him as the Giver of life 
and breath and all things. Too this 
point, Paul quotes their own poet, Cle- 
anthes, one of the founders of their 
own sect: “For we are also his off- 
spring.” 

Having thus laid the foundation of 
his argument, he makes the applica- 
tion: ‘For as much then as we are the 
offspring of God,” the children of the 
Infinite and Eternal, “we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto” 
any device of man’s genius, carved out 
of stone by his art. 

It must not be forgotten that when 
Paul was thus speaking, he was in 
sight of the most celebrated works of 
Phidias, the greatest of all sculptors, 
and particularly the colossal statue of 
Minerva. His argument is: If we are 
the children of God, the creation of His 
hands, then we can not by any work of 
ours fashion our own gods or make 
anything by human skill that will ex- 
press the idea of the Infinite and In- 
visible. Between the lines, we read 
that this is not only impossible, but 
the attempt to do so is sinful. “The 
times of ignorance God winked at,” 
rather overlooked. Man, because he 
is a man, is required to give obedience 
to Him who is the rightful King and 
Lord of the human race. Now that He 
is revealed, He commands—not re- 
quests, but commands—not one man, 
but all men, not in one place, but in 
every place, 
why He calls them to repentance is be- 


cause there is a judgment day set. “He | 


hath appointed a day, in which he will 


judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained” for 
this purpose, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Nor is this based on any mere asser- 


tion of mine. He has given proof of 
the divinity of Christ by raising Him 
from the dead, “declared to be the Son 
of God with Power,” that is, convinc- 
ingly declared to be the Son of God by 
His resurrection from the dead. (Read 
Christ’s argument on the same point, 
found in John, 5:19-29.) 

Thus did Paul preach the gospel ta 
the cultured men of Athens. He did not 
allude to the Old Testament scriptures 
because they knew nothing about them. 
He met them on their own ground. He 
recognized the truth held by the Stoic 
sect; he pointed out its deficiency; he 
quoted from their own poets. He then, 
on the basis of this admitted and ac- 
knowledged truth, called them to re- 
pentance, to faith in Jesus Christ. 

The man, however humble, who is 
rooted and grounded in the simple 
truth of Christianity, need not fear to 
give his testimony before the most in- 


to repent, and the reason | 





telligent and highly cultivated people 
on the face of the earth. He must not, 
however, expect to make any converts 
from_ among this class, for nothing is 
more difficult to overcome than intel- 
lectual pride and self-confidence; 
hence, “not many wise men * * 
not many noble, are called: but Gos 
hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to- confound the wise.” Hence, it 
is not surprising to read “when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked,” or openly rejected it, 
and others, more politely, but not less 
skeptically, said, “We will hear thee 
again of this matter”; or, as we would 
say, “see you again.” 

So Paul departed. Yet even here 
fruits remained. “Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them.” 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to it perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write pieinly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it ts not possibile for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and ehildren, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address {n the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embrotdery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 destgns and de- 
scribing ae * ones are to be worked, price bc per 
copy, postpal 

Address all a to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DORESSMAKER. 





No. 7719—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 74 
to 42 inches bust measure, The waist 
slips on over the head 


No. 7694—Ladies’ Petticoat—Cut in sizes 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. The petti- 
coat is cut in one piece, and has a straight 
lower edge. 

No. 7702—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years, The dress closes at the 
front, and has a four-gored skirt. 

No. 7735 —Girls’ Middy DPDress—Cut in 
sizes 4 to 10 years. The blouse slips on 
over the head, and the pieated skirt is at- 
tached to an under-waist 

No. 7741—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. The dress has 
a four-gored skirt and long or short 
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Gem City Business College 
Est. 1870 Quiacy, fl. 
America’s Greatest Commercial 
They gain the knowledge of how to make and 
money on the farm—to put the farm 
on  Suniness basis. We have complete courses 
en esinee. ay em commercial teaching. 
also. rite for our acw, big illustrated, 


“tr D. L. Musselman, Pres., 
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Boys’ Corner | 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soli 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animails—the cows, the horses, the pige, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
a)) these things and many more, @nd any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us something which be bas noticed, 
we hope be will write us. 




















Your Imaginary Farm 

Imagine that you are grown up; 
that you have saved up $10,000, and 
are ready to start farming for yourself. 

Play this game as you are riding 
thru the country. 

Would you bid $150 an acre for the 
Jones farm, $250 for the Smith farm, 


or $100 for the Black farm? If you pre- 
tend you are really in the market for 


farm land you learn to size things up 
very carefully. You will think, “now 
there’s that thirty acres of overflow 
bottom land on the Jones farm, but the 
Black farm is rough and gullied. 
However, the Black farm is cheap and 
if I had cattle, I believe it would make 
me money.” 

Then.you will think about buildings. 
You would have to put up a cattle 
shed and a corn crib on the Black 
farm while the Smith farm has splen- 
did equipment of every sort. 

After you have thot along this line 
for a while figure up expenses. Your 
$10,000 will not buy everything you 
need; you will have to borrow. Where 
will you go for money and what argu- 
ment will you put up to convince the 
banker that the loan is perfectly safe? 

Every time you are riding thru the 
country and have nothing else to do 
play some such game as this. 


You will soon find how little you 
know about farming even in your own 
neighborhood and this will make you 
keep your ears open whenever you 
hear your father talking farm prob- 
lems with a neighbor. You will be 
thinking all the time, “What would I 
do?” whenever you hear anyone say 
that farm mortgages are 5% per cent 
and chattel loans are 8 per cent. You 
will store the figures away in your 
memory and if you don’t understand 
them you will ask questions of some- 
one who does. 


You will watch the markets so as to | 


get a line on the way prices generally 
act. You will want to know when to 
buy and when to sell when you get to 
farming for yourself.- And of course 
you will read farm papers carefully, 
for you want the best ideas possible 
for your imaginary farm. But you will 
ask practical farmers about these 
ideas for some of them will not work 
in your neighborhood. 

Play this game while you are a boy 
and it will come easier when you are 
grown. 





Cost of Smoking 

Here is something for the boys to 
consider: Someone has figured out 
what it costs to smoke even moder- 
ately. For example, suppose a man 
begins at twenty years of age to smoke 
three five-cent cigars each day. The 
cost of these cigars with compound 
interest at 6 per cent semi-annually 
added, will amount to $313.95 at the 
end of five years. In five years the 
habit is firmly established, and the 
man keeps on. If he should continue 
smoking at the rate of only three five- 
cent cigars each day until he is sixty 
years of age, he will have spent $8,655. 

As a rule, however, the smoker is not 
satisfied with five-cent cigars. Nowa- 
days ten-cent cigars are oftener 
smoked. If he uses ten-cent cigars in- 
stead of five-cent, the total cost in- 
cluding principal and interest from the 
age of twenty to the age of sixty years 
will amount to $18,100. The confirmed 
smoker is seldom satisfied with three 
cigars a day. He is a good deal more 
likely to smoke five to eight, and the 
cost will probably be considerably 
more than $18,000. It might pay our 
boys to keep these figures in mind. 








Our Presidents 














tee TZ “> 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Second President—1787-1791. 





John Adams was born October 30, 
1735, at Baltimore, Mass. Was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1758 after graduating 
from Harvard. In 1765 was appointed 
Advocate-General, and two years later 
was chosen a representative in the 
congress of the province. In 1774 was 
elected to the Colonial Congress. Was 
a member of the committee which for- 
mulated the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Appointed Chief Justice in 1776, 
but declined. In 1777 was sent to 
France on a diplomatic errand. In 
1779 was sent to England to treat for 
peace, in 1785 was appointed Minister 
to England. At the close of 1787 he re- 
turned to America and was elected 
vice-president. On the retirement of 
Washington he became president and 
served one term, when he retired to 
his native town, where he died on July 
4, 1826. He was a man of unusual at- 
tainments, well versed in languages 
and in literature. 


Cowpea Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, I noticed several articles about 
cowpeas, and have noticed others dur- 
ing the past year, and as that is one 
of the things which I have been want- 
ing to write about, I can’t keep still 
any longer. 

Why you advise not sowing cowpeas 
and soy beans in the corn belt is more 
than I can understand, as I consider 
them both great crops, and have been 
raising them for fifteen years; and a 
number of my neighbors have been 
raising them also—some finding the 
sale of seed profitable. 

To plant in corn for hogging down, 
they are hard to beat. If one has not 
clover or alfalfa pasture, a portion of 
the field may also be sown to rape, to 
secure green feed. 

I sow more cowpeas, because it is 
easier to tend the corn, as J] drill them 
in after the last plowing, with a one- 
horse grain drill, stopping two of the 
holes. One can broadcast them, but 
it requires more seed. 

I raised corn on one piece for seven 
years in succession, and it got better 
every year, making about eighty-five 
bushels to the acre last year. If there 
is enough moisture to germinate them, 
they will grow, as they are a hot- 
weather plant. 

The soy beans should be planted 
when the corn is planted, and may be 
worth a little more as fertilizer. But 
I say to sow either, and the more you 
sow, the better; they are worth all that 
the seed costs, for enriching the land. 
They are fine feed any way you want 
to use them. 

After the hogs were done with them, 
my cows went over the field last win- 
ter, and ate every old stem of the soy 
beans that they could find. 

One year, the prize barrows at the 
International were made mostly on 
corn, cowpeas and rape, winning both 
in the live and dressed carcass classes 
—champions in both places—and Du- 
rocs at that. 

I think that cowpeas and soy beans 
are great, because one can add to the 
fertility every year, even when raising 
corn. Don’t be afraid to recommend 
them to corn belt farmers. 

N. B. CUTLER. 

Hancock County, Illinois. 
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you price of . 
t\is.|Save $200 to $500 
stmaara tome 81571 Or Your Home! anise 
All material peng nr ot —Safe, Prompt Delivery and Satisfaction or Money Back? 


Hundreds of home owners tell how Gordon-Van Tine 
saved them from $200 to $800. Cosy houses $300 up! 
Learn what we can save you. Get our 2 big plan books. 
(300 plans, photos, color schemes, exact costs). FREE! 


Ready-Cut Homes— “C.ttorie: 
Standard Homes-M "teria ee wee 


Books fully describe both ways. No bothering with architects. 
Local lumber yard delays eliminated. Highest grade materials, 
Convenience ideas, well-planned kitchens, pantry cases built-ing 
no $35 kitchen cabinets needed. Linen closets; 


lete plans 
sale, direct-fo- 


you price 0* - 

























beautifully grained 2-panel Fir doors; bungalow - 
trim; for mahogany or other finish. Many labor- Quantity 
savers appealing to women. House Buyers 
] 2 ! Weareina 
oO esa e rices @ | position to 
i deliver bi i 
Save enough to pay carpenter labor. Wesell through } quantities o: 
catalog only. west selling expense makes prices ouses, vari 
rock-bottom. Over 100,000 home owners and 10, me ay 
contractors buy regularly from us. Do the same, |%PBoarémee. 
Get These 3 Books tice, Stand- 
Two big plan books. Also free 5,000 Bargain Catalog [Ready cut 
of Building Material. Send coupon NOW! Houses P 
ose ne 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO. Jeersisa, = 
5990 Case Street, Davenport, lowa’ Reed oe y 
Established Half a Century 
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Cut Your Corn 
With Horses or Tractor 


O® all cornfield work, harvesting is the hard- 
est. Your horses, or your tractor, prepare 
the seed bed. The cultivating is horse work. Let 
the horses or tractor finish the job. Let them draw 
an International Harvester corn binder through your cornfields, 
cutting clean and binding neatly the long rows that fall so 
slowly when you tackle them with a corn knife, 

A Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne corn binder, 
besides saving an enormous amount of hard work, makes pos- 
sible an extra profit of from $12 to $15 an acre from your corn. 
It cuts 5 to 8 acres a day. It saves the wages of 4 or 5 extra 
men, It gets the crop in when the feeding value of the stalks is 
atits best. It does away witha lot of waste. It saves handling, 
whether the corn is delivered to ensilage cutter or husker and 
shredder. Acorn binder pays. 

Local dealers near you will show you anything you want to 
know about these machines, or, you can get full information by 
writing for corn binder catalogues to the address below. 


International Harvester Company of America 


: 
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| THE DAIRY 











Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
man2gement will be cheerfully answered. 








Dairy Ration 

An Mlinqis correspondent writes: 

“f am milking nine cows, which have 
been doing well until a few weeks ago, 
when they began to drop off in their 
milk considerably. These cows were 
fed well last winter, and came thru in 
good condition. They are running on 
timber pasture, and have twenty acres 
of timothy, with a little clover in it. 
The timothy is beginning to head out. 
They have plenty of salt before them, 
and are watered morning, noon and 
night. They seem to like to lie in the 
shade quite a bit. During the winter, 
I fed each cow about ten pounds of 
corn and oats chop daily. I now am 
feeding these cows oats chop on grass, 
but some of them refuse to eat it. They 
seem to be healthy, but somehow they 
don’t seem to be getting what they 
want.” 

Beginning with late June and early 
July, it is natural for cows to drop off 
in their milk flow. All of the grasses 
are becoming more woody and poorer 
in milk-forming material. Timothy es- 
pecially deteriorates after the middle 
of June. 

As to whether or not it will pay our 
correspondent to try to remedy the dif- 
ficulty by feeding, we can not say. 
Much depends on the price he gets for 
his milk or cream. We suggest that he 
try substituting a little corn, bran and 
cottonseed meal for part of the oats 
chop. After the middle of June, we 
would consider it wise to increase the 
amount of cottonseed meal in the daily 
raticn of each cow to one or even two 
pounds, the exact amount depending 
on the quantity of milk given. Oil meal 
might be used instead of cottonseed 
mee!, but it is our observation that 
cows go off feed quicker on oil meal 
than they do on cottonseed meal. How- 
ever, cows vary in their reaction to 
these feeds, and as a starter we sug- 
gest that our correspondent try a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn, bran, oats 
and cottonseed meal. The grain feed- 
ing may or may not pay, depending al- 
together on tocal market conditions. 
However, it must be remembered that 
grain feeding thru the summer months 
often pays big, altho it does not seem 
to at the time 
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More Fat at Less Feed Cost 


In his report for the month of April, 
Walter Rasmusson, who has charge of 
the Roland Cow Testing Association, 
points out how, in several instances, it 
has been possible to increase the fat 
production of individual cows by re- 
ducing the actual feed cost. Mr. Ras- 
musson divides his service between 
testing and giving advice as to feeding. 

In March, a certain cow which had 
been improperly fed, made a record of 
only 17.4 pounds of fat. When Mr. 
Rasmusson examined the cow, she had 
the characteristics of a more heavy 
producer, and he persuaded the owner 
to try a different ration, with the re- 
sult that in April the same cow made 
a record of 28.1 pounds of fat at an 
actually less expense for feed. The 
ration simply was balanced, and the 
cow fed an allowance of grain in pro- 
portion to the milk production. 

In another instance, a certain cow 
made a record of 19.1 pounds of fat in 
March. This cow also was judged to 
be a heavier producer by Mr. Ras- 
musson, and he also persuaded the 
owner of this cow to try out his modi- 
fied ration, which include? more pro- 
tein in proportion to the carbohy- 
drates. The result was that in April 
the same cow was credited with 28.8 
pounds of fat, at a slight increase in 
cost of feed. 

The results of these two examples 
are typical of what Mr. Rasmusson has 
been accomplishing with dozens of 
cows, the owners of which are willing 
to follow his instructions. With the 
first example, the owner actually re- 
ceived $3.75 worth more of fat from 
one cow in a month than he would 
have had he followed his former sys- 
tem, and there was an additional sav- 





ing in feed cost. In the latter exam- 
ple, the owner received $3.40 worth 
more of fat from the one cow in a 
month, at a slight increase in feed 
cost. Members of this association feel 
that the money paid for the support of 
the association is one of the most prof- 
itable investments they are making. 

Records of the association show that 
the feed cost of cows with annual 
yields of 100 pounds of fat is approxi- 
mately $35 each, while the feed cost of 
cows with annual fat yields of 300 
pounds is $42 each. In other words, 
the extra 200 pounds of fat, worth be- 
tween $30 and $35, has been brought 
about at a cost of about $7 for feed. 

While Mr. Rasmusson finds that a 
great deal is due to individual cows, 
he also finds that many cows have 
unprofitable yields simply because of 
improper feeding. He is bending his 
efforts not only to keep records, but to 
bring about more practical feeding 
practice. If a cow has a low record, 
her treatment and the raw material 
which has been fed to her are consid- 
ered before she is condemned. Many 
of the poor cows which are found are 
poor simply because they have had no 
chance. When given this chance, some 
of them prove more profitable individ- 
uals than those which had good records 
under more favorable circumstances. 
Again, some cows are found which ars: 
low producers, regardless of their man- 
agement, and these are recommended 
to be sold for beef. 

Records for April indicated some 
pretty good cows. Clarence Thompson 
had a grade Holstein which produced 
1,200 pounds of milk, containing 49.2 
pounds of fat, and the cow had been 
milked since last November. Another 
grade Holstein owned by Mr. Thomp- 
son produced 948 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 38.4 pounds of fat. Grove and 
Thompson had two cows, one a grade 
Holstein and one a grade Short-horn, 
which produced 43.2 pounds and 36.7 
pounds of fat, respectively. Two 
Short-horns owned by P. J. Peterson 
produced 38.7 pounds and 36.5 pounds 
of fat, each. A number of cows owned 
by other farmers had records of more 
than a pound of fat daily during the 
month. 





Cow Testing Association 


Mr. R. G. Bliss, the county agricul- 
tural agent of Scott county, Iowa, 
sends us the report of the first year’s 
work of the Davenport Cow Testing 
Association. There are twenty-six 
members in this association, owning a 
total of 370 cows, of which 231 were 
on test thruout the twelve months 
ending June 1, 1916. Of this number, 
six produced more than 10,000 pounds 
of milk; forty-eight produced more 
than 300 pounds of butter-fat each; 
eight produced more than 400 pounds; 
forty-eight between 300 and 400; for- 
ty-five between 250 and 300; sixty- 
seven between 200 and 250; forty- 
three between 150 and 200; thirty-one 
between 100 and 150, and five pro- 
duced less than 100 pounds of butter- 
fat during the year. 

With the results of this first year’s 
experience before them, it is hardly 
necessary to say that many of the 
members of this cow testing associa- 
tion have®already weeded out some of 
those cows which were being kept at 
a loss or at a merely nominal profit, 
and are replacing them with cows that 
give evidence of paying better. 





High-Testing Cow 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Iowa county has the honor of having 
one of the highest-testing dairy cows 
in the state, if not the highest. She is 
a fuH-blood Jersey, six years old. For 
the past 200 days she has averaged 25 
pounds of milk, with an average test 
of 11 per cent every day, and is still 
giving a good flow of milk. She is run- 
ning on grass, with no dry food what- 


ever. She is a splendid type of dairy 
cow. She has everything in build and 


make-up for a milk cow. 

This was a thoro test. I weighed the 
milk and tested it, and know it to be 
correct. This cow is owned by Mr. 
Peter Schafbuck, who lives five miles 
from Marengo. If there is another cow 
in the country that can equal this, let :‘ 
us hear from her. 

R. D. RAE. 


Butter-maker, Jowa County, lowa. 








why so many farmers all over the coun- 
try—doubtless many of your neighbors 
—swear by Empire Cream Separators: 


For more than three generations separator 
users have been proving to themselves the 
superior skimming ability, the ease 
of operation, the silence and freedom 
from vibration of 


Cream 


Empire Separators 


The Empire reputation has been added to 
by the service given by each individual sep- 
arator sold. Every Empire user has told 
his neighbors how satisfactory his Empireis. That's 
just what you'll do after you buy your Empire. 
Empires are made in the two types that have proven 
best through years of service— Disc separators and 
Link Blade separators. Choose your separator 
from the Empire Line. 

Write for the Empire Catalog No.39S —it illustrates 
and fully explains the Empire Line and helps you to 
know good separators better. Ask, also, about 
Empire Mechanical Milkers, Empire Gasoline En- 
gines and Empire Star Feed Mills. 


Empire Cream Separator Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago Denver Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. ' 


Want'an easy runniné 


Silo Filler?-~in roa 
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Yes, the Blizzard is easy running. 
Mr. Geo, All, of Spencer, Iowa, couldn't get a 
10 or 12 H.P. engine, ordinarily used fora No. 15 
Blizzard, and filled his 14x 36 siloin3 days with 
his 6 H.P. engine, and says “it worked fine.” 


“My 4H. P. gasolene engine fur- 

nished sufficient power to run the No. @ 

Blizzard to perfection.” E. J. MONROE, 
Burlington Viats, N. Yo 


“The Blizeard No. 11 filled onc 12x35 ft 
silo with ease, using 6 H.P. gasolene en 

. We were toid before starting that 
wedid not have power enough, but actual 


gine. 
work demonstrated that we had a great 
plenty."’ J.C. MILHAM 


Ensilage Cutter Waukesha, Wis, 


Herman Eppler, of Oconomowoc, Wis., writes; ‘I run 
the No. 13 Biiseord with my 8 H.P. engine, and have all 
the power l want. My silo is 40 feet high. 

In addition to light running, you wit find the Bitzzard 
has unlimited elevating ability; 18 simple, safe and de- 
pendable: a glutton for work; makes even-cut silage; 
Costs very little for repairs; staysin the harness for 
years. WRITE for catalog and full informacion, 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. °* 2° non, onto 















Seid mounted or unmounted 



















Write us sizes « 
allo, engine, ete 
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A complete machine for transmitting power to cream separator, churn, seed grader, 
| washing machine, or any light machinery. You can get any speed desired, on any pulley 





while machinery is in operation, by turning the hand wheel, The shaft is lined up al- 
Simply put lag screws through the base into the floor, sidewall or ceil- 
If he does not handle it, write direct to the 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ready to install. 
ing. Ask your dealer. 


CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


ROSS Silo Fillers 























Produce the Best Ensilage 
Guaranteed for Life of Machine 





The Ross is n inary fodder cutter but a special made Silo Filler. Exclusive features includ- 
hetenaty ing Steel Cutting Apparatus and Steel 
fxm ae Blower. The Ross Nos. 18-20-24 are for 






the Threshermen who make a business 
of filling silos, also for silo users who 
want a partnership Silo Filler. 
1 Buy Early and Save Money 
W Ifyoutntend to buy thisyear. writequick 
f ecial pro Delay means 


soxis6 "© ShRINGFIELO, O10 
MOINES, [OWA Western R i 






















==TIL@ OR STAVE 
—_— GUARANTEED. 


ILO 


Glezed tile or four kinds wood stave. 







vestigate (fis great silo. 

ow i the time t buy— 
w- write for Catalog and prow 
Wl ent low prices, today. 













Haul and easily erect Kalamazoo cone. aatvics., wane 
Silos when form lebor is the most satisfy you. Lateral 
plentiful and cheap. genres, riple epgnere- 
Op, Dane 
Freight Paid te Your Town pase anghors fpstened 





Tile Silos anchored by weight and amply reintoroed 
—withstand fire, frost and the hurricane. Far 
superior to cement—no water prooling required— 


# 
H Motes SILo aND 
UFACTURING Co. 


lew York Ave. 
low 
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ah: Sh Hoe 
ao cost for pamt or repairs —Lesis » lie tme, “ 
i Rider AGENTS Wanted 
Rider ante 
im each t»-wn to ride and show « sew 1916 
i model “WANGER” bicycle Write tor our 
specta a 00 & sampie to introduces. 
DE RED rrew on approval and 30 
4 Gays’ trial. Send for big free catalog 
i particulars of most marvelous offer eres 


made ona bicycle You will be 
tow 


Hundreds of pleused eumemers ony: Voor galven- 
ized continuous opening door irame and Redwood 
doors can't be beat.” 
same Let us prove to you 
Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from mearest kiln, on lactory to farm 
co-operative sales phan. Agk for booklet and 
deto's. Silo users moke best local agents. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. Dept. 622 






Your experience will be the 
the Kalamazoo Quality, 








Other guaranteed models 611.9%. 014.75 and 
1 617.60 =A few good second cycles 
ff taken In trade 63 to 08 to clear 

wheels, sundries, parts. end al! 








Tires, ps 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
antil you get our catalog and offera, Write New. 
CYCLE 


COQ, DEPT. F179. CHICAGO 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Alfalfa $6. Sweet Clover $8. Farms 
for sale and rent on crop payments. 
J. MULHALL, Sioux City, lowa. | 
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Poultry Department | 


Foultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this Gepartment. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 




















Turkey Diseases 


Turkeys are subject to the same dis- 
eases as chickens, plus the blackhead 
which prevails in small degree in the 
chicken yard, but is a distinctive tur- 
key disease. Chicken-pox, canker, and 
roup are treated as for chickens. Gape 
worms are treated as for chickens, by 





giving camphor in the water, or dust- | 


ing a little lime thru a cheese-cloth 
covered box, for the poults to inhale, 


and cause sneezing to expel the worms. | 
indicated by a 
‘The poult does | 


Blackhead is first 
sluggishness of gait. 
not look ill, but is slow in coming in; 
will linger for an evening or two, saun- 


tering in at the end of the file of state- | 


ly birds. From lagging behind, the 


} 
| 
| 


affected bird drops out entirely, and | 
may be found standing with drooped | 


wings. A slight yellowish-white dis- 
charge about the vent indicates 
disturbed condition of the liver. The 
chances are, when a bird reaches this 
condition, 
for a post-mortem in another day. This 
will show the two blind pouches of the 
intestines—the caeca, or “blind guts” 


the | 


that it will give opportunity | 


as they are commonly called—tfilled | 
with a thick whitish discharge, and 
covered with ulcers. The liver will 


be spotted, covered with circular yel- 
low ulcers or depressions. 

When blackhead is discovered 
flock, the birds should be 
fresh ground, and great care taken to 
prevent contamination of the water 
thru the droppings. A dose of epsom 
salts—from a scant teaspoonful each 
to adult birds, to a teaspoonful to ev- 
ery six poults—should be given. Tur- 
pentine in mash, or stirred thru scald- 
ed wheat, is a good thing. Give a half 
pint in three doses to forty adult birds, 


in a 


on three successive mornings, and fol- 
low with a dose of epsom salts. Give | 
all the onions the birds will eat— 
chopped onion tops, roots, and even | 
onion tea. For individual treatment, 
take one egg, one teaspoonful of tur- 
pentine; beat well, and give a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture night and 


morning to a poult three months old, 
half as much to a poult the size of a 
quail. If the bird won't eat, put the 
turpentine and egg on a piece of bread 
and force down the throat. 
_the droppings. 





Probably Improper Closing of 
Navel 

‘A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me why the in- 
ternal organs of my chickens will come 
out?” 

Our correspondent does not state 
whether he is talking of baby chicks or 
of adult birds. We assume he means 
chicks, as the condition. described is 
not common with grown chickens. 

On the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
day of incubation, important changes 
take place in the chick, preparatory to 
hatching. The intestine is retracted 
completely into the body-cavity, and 
the yolk sac begins to enter the body 
cavity. On the twentieth day, the yolk 
sac should be completely enclosed. If 
incubation is not normal, this process 
is delayed, and the chick is weakened; 
the navel is improperly closed, and the 
navel cord is surrounded with a slime 
which sticks to the shell or to the tray. 
The chick, in struggling to free itself, 
pulls out its own intestines. We have 
seen vigorous chicks that have hatched 
early, seize a projecting navel cord and 
draw out the intestines. This condi- 
tion is sometimes found in chicks that 
have been helped out of the shell. The 
only remedy is more normal hatching, 
and keeping the chicks dark while in 
the incubator. 

If the trouble is with hens, it is usu- 
ally caused by extreme constipation, or 
trouble with the ovarian organs. Lack 
of exercise 
cause constipation, as will also intes- 
tinal worms. These sometimes accu- 
mulate in such numbers that they 
block the intestines. Castor oil or 
epsom salts should be given to relieve 
the constipation temporarily, and then 
the conditions should be corrected. 

Zurn says that oftentimes faeces that 
become lodged in the cloaca, in a sort 
of blind pocket, send up the same ex- 
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pulsive reflexes as an egg in the cloa- 
cal or vaginal regions normally does. 
In the effort to expel this foreign body, 
the oviduct may become everted. This 
is a dangerous condition, as blood poi- 
soning is apt to set in in the exposed 
portion, and the other chickens are apt 
to pick and tear at the protrusion until 
the conditions are such that a cure is 
impossible. Experts can cure this con- 
dition, but the average hen is not worth 
the time and trouble required. 





Inflated Crop 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is wrong with our tom tur- 
key? He has been staggering around 
for almost a month—sometimes unable 
to stand or walk. At times he seems 
better, then gets worse, and is not 
able to pick up a grain of corn. He eats 
grass mostly. He doesn’t seem to have 
bowel trouble. At first, he gaped and 
stretched his neck, and his crop ap- 
peared to be full of air and all puffed 
out. Please suggest a remedy.” 

Inflated crop is usually due to the 
formation of gas from eating decaying 
food. We would examine the beak and 
throat, to see whether or not the tom 
has injured them or has trouble there. 
A bird that can crop grass should be 
able to pick up a grain of corn unless 
there is some trouble. The eating of 
rose bugs will sometimes make the 
birds gape and stretch. We would ad- 
vise a search of a local character for 
the cause, and the feeding of three 
drops of turpentine, on bread’ pills, for 
three days, followed by a teaspoonful 
of epsom salts. Remove any decayed 
food about the place. 





Money in Duck Raising 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The last census showed that there 
were, in 1910, 2,906,525 ducks in the 
United States, valued at $1,567,164, a 
decrease in number of nearly 40 per 
cent, as compared with 1900. Ducks 
were reported on only 7.9 per cent of 
the farms in the country, and are most 
numerous in the following states, ar- 
ranged according to their production: 
lowa, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Indiana, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Ohio, the 
number ranging from about 225,000 in 
lowa to 106,000 in Ohio. New York is 
the only one of these states which 
shows an increase in the number of 
ducks, while all of the others show a 
marked decrease. Long Island, New 
York, contains a number of large com- 
mercial duck farms, which apparently 
are quite successful. Intensive duck 
farming on a large scale has, in fact, 
been more successful than intensive 
chicken raising. The demand for table 
ducks at good priecs is largely limited 
to the large cities, and is not nearly so 
general as is the demand for chickens 
or other fowls. The demand, however, 
appears to be gradually increasing, but 
this lack of wide market materially in- 
fluences the establishment and growth 
of duck farms. The market conditions 
should be studied carefully before a 
large investment is made in ducks. A 
prejudice against duck flesh and eggs 
exists in many places, caused probably 
by eating the common or “puddle” 
duck, which has been allowed to roam 
in places where filthy conditions exist. 

Ducks can be raised with success 
and at a profit on general farms, says 
Alfred R. Lee, a poultry specialist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, but they do not appear to be so 
well adapted as a source of income to 
average farm conditions as fowls, altho 
they serve to add variety, both of meat 
and of eggs, for the farmer’s table. If 
the demand for ducks, and especially 
for duck eggs, increases, breeds of 
ducks which are good layers should be 
profitalbe on farms, particularly where 
there is good pasture land containing 
a stream or any runnmg water. Farm- 
ers rarely give the necessary care to 
their ducklings, either in feeding or in 
marketing, to be able to cater to the 
trade in fancy green ducks. 

Duck farms are usually located on 
light, sandy soil, generally on sloping 
land, where the droppings will leach 
freely into the soil, so that the land 
keeps sweet and clean. The farm ought 
to have good shipping facilities, to aid 
both in shipping products and in buy- 
ing supplies. The arrangement of the 
buildings should be planned to econo- 
mize labor and allow for future in- 
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Photographs showing the growth of your stock and crops, 
the conditions of your buildings and drains will prove more 
than interesting—they will prove valuable. 

And when it comes to selling live stock a photograph is 
almost as good as showing the animal itself. 
taking is both simple and inexpensive by the Kodak system. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for a copy of ‘‘Kodak on the Farm.” A 
beautifully illustrated little book that will interest the whole family. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 393 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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cellar should be convenient to the 
brooder house, the brooder house to 
the growing house and pens, and these 
buildings to theekilling house. The 
pens in the houses, the outside yards, 
and the arrangement of the buildings 
should be planned so that the ducks 
may easily be driven from house to 
house if desired. The feed room or 
house should be centrally located. Con- 
venient watering arrangements are es- 
sential where large numbers of ducks 
are kept, as they require a large quan- 
tity of drinking water. While ducks 
may be successfully kept under very 
intensive conditions, it is advisable to 
allow considerable yard space. Double 
yards, which may be rotated and plant- 
ed to quick-growing crops, such as 
oats, wheat and rye, are good for in- 
tensive duck farms. 

It is advisable to have a pond or 
stream for the breeding ducks, as they 
usually give better fertility under these 
conditions, altho on some successful 
duck farms the ducks are always kept 
on dry land. The young ducks on some 
farms which have a pond are not al- 
lowed to go into the water except to 
bathe and clean their feathers just be- 
fore marketing. Other growers, how- 
ever, allow the green ducks free access 
to ponds or streams until they are 
marketed. 

There are eleven standard breeds of 
ducks, which may be divided into three 
classes: First, the meat class, includ- 
ing the Pekin, Aylesbury, Muscovy, 
Rouen, Cayuga, Buff and Swedish; sec- 
ond, the egg class, which includes the 
Indian Runner, and third, the orna- 
mental class, composed of the Call, the 
Crested White, and the Black East In- 
dia. The common “puddle” duck is 
kept on many farms in the middle west 
and south, and is generally of small 
size, a poor layer, and an undesirable 
type of market duck. Excepting the 
Muscovy, all of our economic breeds 
of ducks are said to have originated 
from the Mallard, or common wild 
duck. 

R. H. BYRD. 

Washington, D. C. 
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FoR better, purer, whiter soap — 

soap that cleans with half the 
scrubbing and rubbing — try making 
your own soap at home with 
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EARLING Ringlet Barred Rocks. $15 Thompson 
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Winter or Hairy Vetch 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI would like information concerning 
vetch. When would be the best time 
to sow it? Would it be all right to sow 
it in corn at the last cultivation? If 
sown in the late summer or early fall, 
would it make enough growth so that 
it could be plowed under next spring, 
early in May? How much seed is re- 
quired to the acre? Is there any dan- 
ger of it spreading and becoming a 
weed? I would like to hear from any 
of the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who have had experience with vetch.” 

Vetch is a great soil builder, espe- 
cially on sandy land, but the seed is so 
high in price, or account of the Euro- 
pean war, that it is a poor crop with 
which to experiment at the present 
time. Before the war, it could be pur- 
chased for 9 or 10 cents a pound, but 
it now costs from 16 to 20 cents. It is 
best to use about twenty-five or thirty 
pounds of seed per acre in connection 
with a couple of pecks of rye, which 
runs the expense of an acre’s seeding 
up to around $5. 

Theehabits of sand, winter or hairy 
vetch are much the same as winter 
wheat. Seeded in the late summer or 
early fall, it lives thru the winter, 
makes a good growth early the next 
spring, and produces seed early in the 
summer. When used for soil-building 
purposes, it is often seeded in corn 
with a single-horse wheat drill in Au- 
gust, and plowed under late in April 
or early in May the following year, for 
another crop of corn. Occasionally, 
vetch is used for pasture or cut for 
hay, but it is not altogether satisfac- 
tory for either purpose, altho very nu- 
tritious. The hay is about as rich as 
alfalfa, but, unfertunately, it is ready 
to cut when haying weather is very un- 
favorable. We rather doubt the ad- 
visability of broadcasting vetch ahead 
of the cultivator at the last cultiva- 
tion of corn. We fear that unless a 
spell of wet weather follows, the vetch 
seed will not get enough moisture to 
germinate evenly. 

When vetch once gets a start, and is 
allowed to seed, it becomes somewhat 
of a weed. However, it is not really 
serious, and we do not believe the 
plant should be discriminated against 
on this account. - As soon as the war 
ends and the seed becomes cheaper in 
price, we expect to see the growing of 
vetch become more and more popular 
in the corn belt. We would be glad to 
hear from any of our readers who have 
had experience with vetch. 





Cholera Serum 


An Iowa subscriber asks where he 
can get reliable serum for vaccinating 
his hogs against cholera. 

The veterinary department of the 
Iowa Agricultural College is making 
hog cholera serum at the present time, 
and is selling it at one and one-fourth 
cents per cubic centimeter. Farmers 
who wish to treat their own hogs, can 
arrange with the veterinary depart- 
ment at Ames to do so after securing 
a special permit. 





Smut Treatment Experiments 


Last February we were urging our 
readers to treat their oats for smut 
with formaldehyde solution. When the 
oats were heading out at the Iowa sta- 
tion this year we saw a strip which 
had been treated for smut according 
to the method advised in our paper 
last spring and another which had not 
been treated at all. The difference 
was striking; in the one strip were 
five or six smutty heads within a 
radius of a foot while in the other not 
a single smutted head could be dis- 
covered. They wanted to find out if 
a stronger treatment would hurt the 
oats and so they mixed a pound of the 
formaldehyde with ten gallons of wa- 
ter instead of forty gallons as is cus- 
tomary. The oats withstood the 
stronger treatment all right and 
seemed to be just as good as those 
treated in the ordinary manner, but 
when one pound of formaldehyde was 
mixed with five gallons of water, it 
was too much for the oats and the 
stand was almost destroyed. The ob- 
ject of the experiment was to discov- 
er as to whether or not there is some 
method of treating oats with less wa- 
ter so that the oats may be dried out 
more rapidly and there will be less 
likelihood of freezing. In late Febru- 
ary and early March when oats are 
often treated, the weather is often 


,cold enough to hurt the germinating 





power of the soaked oats. If it is 
possible to use a more concentrated 
solution it may be possible to consid- 
erably simplify the smut treating 
method with but a slight -increase in 
expenditure for formaldehyde. We 
will be interested in noting the results 
of this experiment as announced by the 
college in the future. 





Shower Bath on tne Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the last hour I have been won- 
dering why I did not have sense 
enough long ago to fix up a decent 
bathing and sleeping arfangement. 
Just this summer I have learned what 
I have been missing in the past thirty- 
five years on the farm. As a boy I 
used to go half a mile to the creek in 
the evening after the chores were 
done, but the creek was not very in- 
viting so far as bathing facilities were 
concerned. The only hole deep enough 
to get under water in had a mud bot- 
tom. However, it was all right when 
one or two of the neighbor boys came 
along; we had some right good times. 
After that I contented myself with 
washing the day’s accumulation of 
dust and dirt off my face and neck and 
feet. I slept in a stuffy room with one 
window. On the hottest nights I would 
take a blanket out on the porch and 
sleep there until the flies woke me up. 

Well, at least I have to be thankful 
that I have lived long enough to en- 
joy the luxury of a shower bath. It 
is not such a shower as folks in the 
city have, with hot and cold water and 
a valve to regulate it to just the 
right temperature. But it is a mighty 
comfortable shower all the same, and 
it cost very little. 

In an article in Wallaces’ Farmer 
last summer I saw a reference as to 
how some farmer had fixed up a cheap 
shower. That caught my attention, 
and I made up my mind that I would 
try it this year. Last spring I got a 
sack of cement, and one afternoon I 
built a concrete platform about four 
feet square back of the barn. I sloped 
the concrete slightly from,the barn 
Just above it I screwed a stout hook 
into the outer wall of the barn. [ 
bought a tin pail that holds about two 
or three times as much as an ordinary 
pail, and had the tinner set into it 
near the bottom a valve to enable me 
to shut off the water or turn it on as 


I wish. Then J got at the drug store 
a hand spray with about five feet of. 
rubber tubing attached. The other 


end of this tubing fits onto the valve 
in the bottom of the bucket. 

This is my shower. Every morning 
I fill this bucket with water and hang 
it up. A couple of posts with wires 
run between them, and some blankets 
hung on the wires, give sufficient pri- 
vacy. After [ come in grimy and 
sweaty and dirty, I get under this 
spray, and I don’t believe any city 
man with his up-to-date shower gets 
any more pleasure and satisfaction out 


of it than I do out of my home-made 


one. I feel like a new man after I get 
on some dry clothes. 

if I have decent crops this year I 
am going to build an addition to the 
house and put in a real bath room with 
hot and cold water and with sewer 
connections. I am only sorry that it 
took me so long to discover what sat- 
isfaction there is in a bath in the eve- 
ning, after the day’s work is done. 

L. H. GRANGER. 





Corn Cultivation 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your paper of June 23d in reply 
to the inquiry as to how many times 
to cultivate corn you fail to add that 
part of the object of cultivating the 
soil is to prevent evaporation and per- 
mit the soil to breathe. And this is 
just as important as the destruction 
of the weeds. I have observed that if 
after the corn is laid by there comes 
a heavy beating rain that packs the 
ground it injures the corn and loses 
moisture rather than adds to it. The 
ideal condition being that there be no 
heavy rain after the corn is laid by. 
From experiments that I have made [ 
think that there is not any way that a 
farmer can make ten dollars a day 
with any greater certainty than by 
going, into the corn with a one-horse 
cultivator and breaking up the crust 
if the corn is in tassel. There are few 
hard and fast rules that can apply to 
farming, so if you can’t use brains 
and good judgment as well as tools in 
your work you won’t farm many years. 

8S. J. RICE. 

Jones County, lowa. 
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is highly important. 
You have no single piece of farm equipment 
which costs more, or which performs such an important service. 
To use an inferior lubricating oil on these machines is poor man- 
agement. Get an oil that is manufactured by reliable, experienced 
refiners, and made expressly for the lubrication of tractor engines. 


Stanolind Gas Engine 
Tractor Oil 


It reduces friction to 
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is the oil to use in tractors where kerosene is used as fuel. 
It is made to withstand high temperature conditions. It adds power 
and fife to your engine. It eliminates the trouble of scored.cylinders. 
Where friction is minimized, 
repairs and exasperating delays are minimized. 
It is highly efficient for lubricating the bearings of all harvester 
machinery, and for heavy gearings of tractors. 


Standard Oil Company 


72 W. Adams Street 


a minimum. 
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Per Acre is the result of a 30-year 
test with complete fertilizer on wheat at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
With fertilizer, 23.7 bushels was the average 
acre yield; without fertilizer, 13.6 bushels per acre. 


Winter Wheat Production 


is the name of our free bulletin that tells 
how to increase wheat yields. Write 
The Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
944 Postal Telegraph Bldg., <=: :: Chicago 


For every farm use 
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Don’t think of discarding yourl 
used tires when they show wear 
and there is danger of blow- 
,outs. You can get 2,000 to 


4,000 more miles of service out 


of them ee using 





haa 
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Maxotires are rubber 


ner tires—not inner linings. They 
> can be pumped ip just the same 
, as aret A casing ou can wear 
your outer tire through to the 
Maxotire without blowouts. Then « 
vou can take them out and use 


them in other worn casings. 


COST ONLY $4.80, FORD SIZE 


Larger tires in proportion. 
Write for more facts, or better 
still, send us a trial order for at 
least one Maxotire. 

Western Distributors 


Des Moines Tent & Awning Co: 


908 WALNUT 5T — DES MOINES. JOWA. 
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—The Cutter That 
Saves You Money 


Costs less to buy—less to operate— 
less for upkeep. The 
Standard 


Freeman combines the 
ae OR tle mit of quality and 
economy. 

Runs easiest—on least power. Cuts 
Wa clean and fast. Traveling force feed 
Lab table—handles big bundles easily. 
F Has extra strong frame, large feed 
rolls, adjustable knives, safety fly 
wheel, safety stop lever. 
Steel Enclosed Carrier 


reduces running expense, prevenots 
feed blowing a me 
GET OUR FREE BOOK showing 
full line ca and Feed Cutters, 
Come! yy lower-Elevators. 
& SOKS MFG. 
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You can do it easy every season on every 
stack with Marin Metal Stack Covers— 
made in galvanized corrugated secticns, so 
they can be quickly fitted to any size stack. 


Are better than barns and sheds. Are water 
@igh: and rust proof. Can't blow off. Easy 
€o put on and take off as desired. Stack 
fight in the field with them. 


k MARTIN METAL, 
, STACK COVERS 


Save ALL your hay or alfalfa. Save 
he cost of extra om Saveextra 
, extra handling. Save 
bor, and wages and ex- 
tra wagons, teams and men. 
These covers will save enough 
to pay for themselves — an 
more—on t very first stacks 
they cover. Ventilate your hay 
"better. Make it cure better, grade bet- 
ter an ring youabetter price---$1 per 
Vv a bi bet i $1 
more atleast. Made and teed to last for years. 
IAL OFFER! Write today for free illustrated liters. 
ture and introductory price. carried at Wichita. 
Kan., Canton, 0., Kansas City, Mo., Davenport, lowa, Om 


Martin Metal Stack Cover Co., 314 No. Mosley, Wich 










You have spent labor and money in raising 
your hay crop—it is worth too much to ex- 
pose to destruction by rain, wind and heavy 
dews. A stack cover is good ‘cheap insurance, 
and saves its cost many times over during 
rainy weather. Send today for 


Stack Cover Samples—FREE 


Our covers are made of best quality canvas, and 
with reasonable care last for years. 30 years’ 
experience and reputation behind them. Dro) 

us a line requesting catalog and samples, an 

state size covers you are interested in. 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO. 
908 WALNUT ST. —_— DES MOINES, lows 


* STAR * 
Self Feeder 


Solves the labor problen—Saves 
time, money, feed. Matures pigs 
earlier and cheaper—3 compart 
ments, corn, mineral, tankage— 
natie for 30 to BU hogs 
© feed control, filled 


Special Introductory Offer 


Write for our free hook let—"‘Self Feeders as Money Makers" —Get 


Reference, City Nationa! Bank 
Agents Wanted 


STAR 8 SELF FEEDER COMPANY 


our terme before buying 
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PART II. 


XIV—THE SOUTH POLE, 

I rushed onto the platform. Yes! the 
open sea, with but a few scattered pieces 
of ice and moving icebergs—a long stretch 


CHAPTER 


of sea; a world of birds in the air, and 
myriads of fishes under those waters, that 
varied from intense blue to olive green, 
| according to the bottom. The thermome- 
| ter marked three degrees centigrade 
above zero. It was comparatively spring, 
shut up as we were behind this iceberg, 
whose lengthened mass was dimly seen 
on our northern horizon. 
“Are we at the pole?” I asked the Cap- 


tain, with a beating heart. 

“TIT do not know,’’ he replied. 
I will take our bearings.” . 

“But will the sun show itself thru this 
fog?’ said I, looking at the leaden sky. 

“However little it shows, it will be 
enough,” replied the Captain. 

About ten miles south, a solitary island 
rose to a height of one hundred and four 
yards. We made for it, but carefully, for 
the sea might be strewn with banks. One 
hour afterwards we had reached it, two 
hours later we had made the round of it. 
Jt measured four or five miles in circum- 
ference. A narrow canal separated it 
from a considerable stretch of land, per- 
haps a continent, for we could not see 


“At noon 


its limits. The Nautilus, for fear of run- 
ning aground, had stopped about three 
cables’ length from a strand over which 
reared a superb heap of rocks. The boat 
was launched, the Captain, two of his 
men bearing instruments, Conseil and 


myself, were in it. It was ten in the 
morning. I had not seen Ned Land. No 
doubt the Canadian did not wish to admit 
the presence of the south pole. A few 
strokes of the oar brought us to the sand, 
where we ran ashore. Conseil was going 
to jump onto the land, when I held him 
back. 

“Sir,” said I to Captain Nemo, ‘‘to you 
belongs the honor of first setting foot on 
this land.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain; “and if I 
do not hesitate to tread this south pole, 
it is because, up to this time, no human 
being has left a trace there.” 

Saying this, he jumped lightly onto the 
sand. His heart beat with emotion. He 
climbed a rock, sloping to a little promon- 
tory; and there, with his arms crossed, 
mute and motionless, and with an eager 
look, he seemed to take possession of 
these southern re;tions. After five minutes 
passed in this ec:.asy, he turned to us: 

“When you like, sir.”’ 

I landed, followed by Conseil, leaving 
the two men in the boat. For a long way, 
the soil was composed of a reddish, sandy 
stone, something like crushed brick, sco- 
riae, streams of lava, and pumice stones. 
One could not mistake its volcanic origin. 
In some parts, slight curls of smoke emit- 
ted a sulphurous smell, proving that the 
internal fires had lost nothing of their 
expansive powers, tho, having climbed a 
high acclivity, I could see no volcano for 
a radius of several miles. 

The fog did not lift, and at eleven the 
sun had not yet shown itself. Its absence 
made me uneasy. Without it, no observa- 
tions were possible. How, then, could we 
decide whether we had reached the pole? 
When I rejoined Captain Nemo, I found 
him leaning on a piece of rock, silently 
watching the sky. He seemed impatient 
and vexed. But what was to be done? 
This rash and powerful man could not 
command the sun as he did the sea. Noon 
arrived without the orb of day showing it- 
self for an instant. We could not even 
tell its position behind the curtain of fog; 
and soon the fog turned to snow. 

“Till tomorrow,” said the Captain, qui- 
etly, and we returned to the Nautilus 
amid these atmospheric disturbances. 

The tempest of snow continued till the 
next day. It was impossible to remain on 
the platform. From the salon, where I 
was taking notes of incidents happening 
during this excursion to the polar conti- 
nent, I could hear the cries of petrels and 
albatrosses, sporting in the midst of this 
violent storm. The Nautilus did not re- 
main motionless, but skirted the coast, 
advancing ten miles more to the south, in 
the half-light left by the sun as it skirted 
the edge of the horizon. The next day, 
the 20th of March, the snow had ceased. 
The cold was a little greater, the ther- 
mometer showing two degrees below zero. 
The fog was rising, and I hope that that 
day our observations might be taken. Cap- 
tain Nemo having not yet appeared, the 
boat took Conseil and myself to land. 
The soil was still of the same volcanic 
nature; everywhere traces of lava, scoriae 
and basalt; but the crater which had 
vomited them I could not see. Here, as 





this continent was alive with 
but their rule was now 
divided with large troops of sea mammals, 
looking at us with their soft eyes. There 
were several kinds of seals, some stretched 
on the earth, some on flakes of ice, many 
going in and out of the sea. They did not 
flee at our approach, never having had 
anything to do with man; and I reckoned 
that there were provisions there for hun- 
dreds of vessels. 

“Sir,” said Conseil; ‘‘will you 
the names of these creatures?” 

“They are seals and morses.” 

It was now eight in the morning. Four 
hours remained to us before the sun could 
be observed with advantage. I directed 
our steps towards a vast bay cut in the 
steep granite shore. 

There, I can aver that earth and ice 
were lost to sight by the numbers of sea 
mammals covering them There were 
more seals than anything else, forming 
distinct groups, male and female, the 
fathPr watching over his family, the 
mother suckling her little ones, some al- 
ready strong enough to go a few steps. 
When they wished to change their place, 
they took little jumps, made by the con- 
traction of their bodies, and helped awk- 
wardly enough by their imperfect fin, 
which, as with the lamantin, their con- 
genor, forms a perfect {forearm No 
mammal, except man, has such a quantity 
of cerebral matter; they are also capable 
of receiving a certain amount of educa- 
tion, are easily domesticated, and I think, 
with other naturalists, that, if properly 
taught, they would be of great service as 
fishing dogs. The greater part of them 
slept on the rocks or on the sand. Amongst 
these seals, properly so called, which have 
no external ears (in which they differ 
from the otter, whose ears are promi- 
nent), I noticed several varieties of sten- 
orhynchi, about three yards long, with a 
white coat, bull-dog heads, armed with 
teeth in both jaws, four incisors at the 
top and four at the bottom, and two large 
canine teeth in the shape of a “fleur de 
lis.” Amongst them glided sea elephants, 
a kind of seal, with short, flexible trunks. 
The giants of this species measured al- 
most twenty feet around, and ten yards 
and a half in length; but they did not 
move as we approached. 

“These creatures are not dangerous?” 
asked Conseil. 

“No; not unless you 
they have to defend their young, their 
rage is terrible, and it is not uncommon 
for them to break the fishing-boats to 
pieces.” 

“They are quite right,” said Conseil. 

“I do not say they are not.” 

Two miles farther on we were stopped 
by the promontory which shelters the bay 
from the southerly winds. Beyond it we 
heard loud bellowings such as a troop of 
ruminants would produce. 

“Good!” said Conseil; ‘‘a 
pbulls!”’ 

“No; a concert of morses.”’ 

“They are fighting!” 

“They are either fighting or playing.” 

We now began to climb the blackish 
rocks, amid unforeseen stumbles, and over 
stones which the ice made slippery. More 
than once I rolled over, at the expense of 
my loins. Conseil, more prudent or more 
steady, did not stumble, and helped me 
up, saying: 

“If, sir, you would have the kindness to 
take wider steps, you would preserve 
your equilibrium better.” 

Arrived at the upper edge of the prom- 
ontory, I saw a vast white plain covered 
with morses. They were playing amongst 
themselves, and what we heard were bel- 
lowings of pleasure, not of anger. 

Noon arrived, and, as before, 
did not appear. It was a fatality. Obser- 
vations were still wanting. If not ac- 
complished tomorrow, we must give up all 
idea of taking any. We were indeed ex- 
actly at the 20th of March. Tomorrow, 
the 21st, would be the equinox; the sun 
would disappear behind the horizon for 
six months, and with its disappearance 
the long polar night would begin. I com- 
municated my fears and observations to 
Captain Nemo. 

“You are right, M. Aronnax,” said he; 
“if tomorrow I can not take the altitude 
of the sun, I shall not be able to do it for 
six months. But precisely because chance 
has led me into these seas on the 21st of 
March, my bearings will be easy to take 
if at twelve we can see the gun.” 

Captain Nemo returned on board. Con- 
seil and I remained to survey the shore, 
observing and studying until five o’clock. 
Then I went to bed, not, however, with- 
out invoking, like the Indian, the favor 
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of the radiant orb. The next day, the 
2ist of March, at five in the .morning, I 
mounted the platform. I found Captain 
Nemo there. 

“The weather is lightening a little,” 
said he. “I have some hope. After 
breakfast, we will go on shore, and choose 
a@ post for observation.” 

That point settled, I sought Ned Land. 
I wanted to take him with me. But the 
obstinate Canadian refused, and I saw 
that his taciturnity and his bad humor 
grew day by day. After all, I was not 
sorry for his obstinacy under the circum- 
stances. Indeed, there were too many 
seals on shore, and we ought not to lay 
such temptation in this unreflecting fish- 
erman’s way. Breakfast over, we went on 
shore. The Nautilus had gone some miles 
farther up in the night. It was a whole 
league from the coast, above which 
reared a sharp peak about five hundred 
yards high. The boat took with me Cap- 
tain Nemo, two men of the crew, and the 
instruments, which consisted of a chron- 
ometer, a telescope, and a barometer. 

At nine we landed; the sky was bright- 
ening, the clouds were flying to the south, 
and the fog seemed to be leaving the cold 
surface of the waters. At a quarter to 
twelve, the sun, then seen only by re- 
fraction, looked like a golden disc shed- 
ding its last rays upon the deserted con- 
tinent, and seas which never man had 
yet plowed. Captain Nemo, furnished with 
a lenticular glass, which, by means of a 
mirror, corrected the refraction, watched 
the orb sinking below the horizon by de- 
grees, following a lengthened diagonal. I 
held the chronometer. My heart deat 
fast. If the disappearance of the half- 
disc of the sun coincided with twelve 
o'clock on the chronometer, we were at 
the pole itself. 

“Twelve!” I exclaimed. 

“The south pole!”’ replied Captain Ne- 
mo, in @ grave voice, handing me the 
glass, which showed the orb cut in ex- 
actly equal parts by the horizon. 

I looked at the last rays crowning the 
peak, and the shadows mounting by de- 
grees up the slope. At that moment, Cap- 
tain Nemo, resting with his hands on my 
shoulder, said: 

“I, Captain Nemo, on this 2ist day of 
March, 1868, have reached the south pole 
on the ninetieth degree; and I take pos- 
session of this part of the globe, equal to 
one-sixth of the known continents.” 

“In whose name, Captain?” 

‘In my own, sir.” 

Saying which, Captain Nemo unfurled a 
black banner, bearing an ‘‘N”’ in gold, 
quartered on its bunting. Then, turning 
towards the orb of day, whose last rays 
lapped the horizon. of the sea, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Adieu, sun! Disappear, thou radiant 
orb! Rest beneath this open sea, and let 
a night of six months spread its shadows 
over my new domains!” 


CHAPTER XV—ACCIDENT OR 
INCIDENT. 


The next day, the 22d of March, at six 
in the morning, preparations for depar- 
ture were begun. The last gleams of twi- 
light were melting into night. The cold 
was great; the constellations shone with 
wonderful intensity. In the zenith glit- 
tered that wondrous Southern Cross—the 
polar bear of the antarctic regions. The 
thermometer showed twelve degrees be- 
low zero, and when the wind freshened, 
it was most biting. Flakes of ice in- 
creased on the open water. The sea 
seemed everywhere _ alike. Numerous 
blackish patches spread on the surface, 
showing the formation of fresh ice. Evi- 
dently the southern basin, frozen during 
the six winter months, was absolutely in- 
accessible. What became of the whales 
in that time? Doubtless they went be- 
neath the icebergs, seeking more prac- 
ticable seas. As to the seals and morses, 
accustomed to live in a hard climate, they 
remained on these icy shores. These 
creatures have the instinct to break holes 
in the ice fields, and to keep them open. 
To these holes they come for breath; 
when the birds, driven away by the cold, 
have emigrated to the north, these sea 
mammais remain sole masters of the polar 
continent. But the reservoirs were filling 
with water, and the Nautilus was slowly 
descending. At 1,000 feet deep, it stopped; 
its screw beat the waves, and it advanced 
straight towards the north, at a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour. Toward night, 
it was already floating under the im- 
mense body of the iceberg. At three in 
the morning, I was awakened by a vio- 
lent shock. I sat up in my bed and list- 
ened in the darkness, when I was thrown 
into the middle of the room. The Nau- 
tilus, after having struck, rebounded vio- 
lently. I groped along the partition, and 
by the staircase to the salon, which was 
lighted by the luminous ceiling. The 
furniture was upset. Fortunately, the 
windows were firmly set, and had held 
fast. The pictures on the starboard side, 
from being no longer vertical, were cling- 
ing to the paper, whilst those of the port 
side were hanging at least a foot from 
the wall. The Nautilus was bhying on its 





starboard side, perfectly motionless. I 
heard footsteps, and a confusion of voices 
—but Captain Nemo did not appear. As 
I was leaving the salon, Ned Land and 
Conseil entered. 

“What is the matter?” said I at once 

“I came to ask you, sir,’”’ said Conseil. 

“Confound it!’’ exclaimed the Canadian. 
“I know well enough! The Nautilus has 
struck. And, judging by the way she lies, 
I do not think she will right herself as 
she did the first time in Torres Straits.” 

“But,” I asked, “has she at least come 
to the surface .of the sea?” 

“We do not know,” said Conseil. 

“It is easy to decide,” I answered. I 
consulted the manometer. To my great 
surprise, it showed a depth of more than 
180 fathoms. ‘‘What does that mean?” I 
exclaimed. 

“We must ask Captain Nemo,” said 
Conseil. 

“But where shall we find him?” said 
Ned Land. 

“Follow me,’’ said I to my companions. 

We left the salon. There was no one 
in the library. At the center staircase, 
by the berths of the ship’s crew, there 
was no one. [ thought that Captain Nemo 
must be in the pilot's cage. It was best 
to wait. We all returned to the salon. 
For twenty minutes we remained thus, 
trying to hear the slightest noise which 
might be made on board the Nautilus, 
when Captain Nemo entered. He seemed 
not to see us; his face, generally so im- 
passive, showed signs of uneasiness. He 
watched the compass silently, then the 
manometer; and, going to the planisphere, 
placed his finger on a spot representing 
the southern seas. I would not interrupt 
him; but, some minutes later, when he 
turned towards me, I said, using one of 
his own expressions in the Torrest Straits: 

“An incident, Captain?” 

“No, sir; an accident this time.’ 

“Serious?” 

“Perhaps.”’ 

“Is the danger immediate?” 

“No.” 

“The Nautilus has stranded?” 

“Tea. 

“And this has happened—how’?” 

“From a caprice of nature, not from the 
ignorance of man. Not a mistake has been 
made in the working. But we can not 
prevent equilibrium from producing its 
effects. We may brave human laws, but 
we can not resist natural ones.” 

Captain Nemo had chosen a strange mo- 
ment for uttering this philosophical re- 
flection. On the whole, his answer helped 
me a little. 

“May I ask, sir, the cause of this acci- 
dent?” 

“An enormous block of ice, a whole 
mountain, has turned over,” he “replied. 
“When icebergs are undermined at their 
base by warmer water or reiterated shocks 
their center of gravity rises, and the 
whole thing turns over. This is what has 
happened; one of these blocks, as it fell, 
struck the Nautilus, then, gliding under 
its hull, raised it with irresistible force, 
bringing it into beds which are not so 
thick, where it is lying on its side.” 

“But can we not get the Nautilus off by 
emptying its reservoirs, that it may re- 
gain its equilibrium?” 

“That, sir, is being done at this mo- 
ment. You can hear the pump working. 
Look at the needle of the manometer; it 
shows that the Nautilus is rising, but the 
block of ice is rising with it, and, until 
some obstacle stops its ascending mo- 
tion, our position can not be altered.”’ 

Indeed, the Nautilus still held the same 
position to starboard; doubtless it would 
right itself when the block stopped. But 
at this moment, who knows if we may 
not strike the upper part of the iceberg, 
and if we may not be frightfully crushed 
between the two glassy surfaces? I re- 
flected on all the consequences of our 
position. Captain Nemo never took his 
eyes off the manometer. Since the fall of 
the iceberg, the Nautilus had risen about 
a hundred and fifty feet, but it still made 
the same angle with the perpendicular. 
Suddenly a slight movement was felt in 
the hold. IXvidently it was righting a 
little. Things hanging in the salon were 
sensibly returning to their normal posi- 
tion. The partitions were nearing the 
upright. No one spoke. With beating 
hearts we watched and felt the straight- 
ening. The boards became horizontal un- 
der our feet. Ten minutes passed. 

“At last we have righted!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,"’ said Captain Nemo, going to the 
door of the salon. 

“But are we floating?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied; ‘‘since the res- 
ervoirs are empty; and, when empty, the 


Nautilus must rise to the surface of the 


sea.” 

We were in open sea; but at a distance 
of about ten yards, on either side of the 
Nautilus, rose a dazzling wall of ice. 
Above and beneath the same wall. Above, 
because the lower surface of the iceberg 
stretched over us like an immense ceil- 
ing. Beneath, because the overturned 
block, having slid by degrees, had found 
a resting place on the lateral walls, which 
kept it in that position. The Nautilus was 
really imprisoned in a perfect tunnel of 
ice more than twenty yards in breadth, 
filled with quiet water. It was easy to 
get out of it by going either forward or 
backward, and then make a free passage 
under the iceberg, some hundreds of yards 





deeper. The luminous ceiling had been 
extinguished, but the salon was still re- 
splendent with intense light. It was the 
powerful reflection from the glass parti- 
tion sent violently back to the sheets of 
the lantern. I can not describe the effect 
of the voltaic rays upon the great blocks 
so capriciously cut; upon every angle, 
every ridge, every facet, -was thrown a 
different light, according to the nature of 
the veins running thru the ice, a dazzling 
mine of gems, particularly of sapphires, 
their blue rays crossing with the green 
of the emerald. Here and there were opal 
shades of wonderful softness, running 
thru bright spots like diamonds of fire, 
the brilliancy of which the eye could not 
bear. The power of the lantern seemed 
increased a hundredfold, like a lamp thru 
the lenticular plates of a first-class light- 
house. , 

“How beautiful! How beautiful!’ cried 
Conseil. 

“Yes,"’ I said, “it is a wonderful sight. 
{s it not, Ned?” 

“Yes, confound it! Yes,’’ answered Ned 
Land, “it is superb! I[ am mad at being 
obliged to admit it. No one has ever seen 
anything like it; but the sight may cost 
us dearly. And if | must say all, [ think 
we are seeing here things which God nev- 
er intended man to see.” 

Ned was right; it was too beautiful. 
Suddenly a cry from Conseil made me 
turn. 

“What is it?’’ I asked. 

“Shut your eyes, sir! Do not look, sir!” 
Saying which, Conseil clapped his hands 
over his eyes. 

“But what is the matter, my boy?” 

“IT am dazzled, blinded.”’ 

My eyes turned involuntarily towards 
the glass, but I could not stand the fire 
which seemed to devour them. I under- 
stood what had happened. The Nautilus 
had put on full speed. All the quiet lus- 
ter of the ice walls was at once changed 
into flashes of lightning. The fire from 
these myriads of diamonds was blinding. 
It required some time to calm our troubled 
looks. At last the hands were taken 
down. 

“Faith, I should never have believed 
it,"” said Conseil. 

It was then five in the morning; and at 
that moment a shock was felt at the bows 
of the Nautilus. I knew that its spur had 
struck a block of ice. It must have been 
a false maneuver, for this submarine tun- 
nel, obstructed by blocks, was not very 
easy of navigation. I thought that Cap- 
tain Nemo, by changing his course, would 
either turn these obstacles, or else follow 
the windings of the tunnel. In any case, 
the road before us could not be entirely 
blocked. But, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the Nautilus took a decided retro- 
grade motion. 

“We are going backwards,” said Con- 
seil. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘This end of the tun- 
nel can have no egress.” 

“And then?” 

“Then,” said I; “the working is easy. 
We must go back again, and go out at 
the southern opening. ‘That is all.” 

In speaking thus, I wished to appear 
more confident than I really was. But 
the retrograde motion of the Nautilus was 
increasing; and, reversing the screw, it 
carried us at great speed. 

“It will be a hindrance,” said Ned. 

“What does it matter, some hours more 
or less, provided we get out at last?” 

“Yes,” repeated Ned Land; ‘provided 
we do get out at last!’ 

For a short time I,walked from the salon 
to the library. My companions were si- 
lent. I soon threw myself on an ottoman, 
and took a book, which my eyes overran 
mechanically. A quarter of an hour after, 
Conseil, approaching me, said, “Is what 
you are reading very interesting, sir?” 

“Very interesting!”’ I replied. 

“IT should think so, sir. It is your own 
book you are reading.” 

“My book?” 

And, indeed, I was holding in my hand 
the work on the “Great Submarine 
Depths.”” I did not even dream of it. I 
closed the book, and returned to my walk, 
Ned and Conseil rose to go. 

“Stay here, my friends,”’ said I, detain- 
ing them. ‘Let us remain together until 
we are out of this block.” 

“As you please, sir,’’ Conseil replied. 

Some hours passed. I often looked at 
the instruments hanging from the parti- 
tion. The manometer showed that the 
Nautilus kept at a constant depth of more 
than three hundred yards; the compass 
still pointed to the south; the log indi- 
cated a speed of twenty miles an hour, 
which, in such a cramped space, was 
very great. But Captain Nemo knew that 
he could not hasten too much, and that 
minutes were worth ages to us. At twen- 
ty-five minutes past eight, a second shock 
took place, this time from behind. I 
turned pale. My companions were close 
by my side. I seized Conseil’s hand. Our 
looks expressed our feelings better than 
words. At this moment, the Captain en- 
tered the salon. I went up to him. 

“Our course is barred southward?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. - The iceberg has shifted, and 
closed every outlet.” 

“We are bloocked up, then?” 

Tae.” 


(Continued next week.) 











| Of General Interest | 


Cost of Primary—Under the Iowa law, 
candidates for nomination for the various 
offices are required to file a statement 
of the expenses they have incurred in 
making the primary campaign. From the 
statements filed by the various candidates 
for governor on the republican ticket, it 
appears that these four candidates in- 
curred a total expense of in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,600. Candidates for the other 
state offices spent from $6,000 each down. 
Some candidates spent considerably more 
for the primary campaign alone than the 
total salary paid by the offices for which 
they were cahdidates. When it is remem- 
bered that the cost of the primary cam- 
paign is only the beginning, and that can- 
didates for prominent .offices must spend 
in the neighborhood of as much or more 
in the campaign for election, it gives us 
something to think about. 








Rural Telephone Poles—iho Iowa su- 
preme court recently rendered a decision 
which is of interest to farmers’ telephone 
companies. A case was brought in Sac 
county to compel a telephone company to 
bulid its line high enough to clear any 
farm vehicle, including a hay wagon with 
the driver on top. The district court, on 
the trial of the case, declined to order 
telephone companies to raise their lines. 
On appeal, however, the supreme court 
has held that telephone poles must be 
at least twenty-five feet high. It held, 
further, that the telephone company rust 
pay damages for injuires to a farmer by 
the name of Wagner, who was dragged 
from the top of a load of hay by a tele- 
phone line on his farm. It is estimated 
that it will cost in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000 to re-build the telephone lines 
to conform to this decision of the supreme 
court. A petition for a rehearing of the 
case has been filed. 





Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 
—The United States Census Bureau has 
put out a report on the manufacture of 
agricultural implements for the year 1914. 
A comparison of the year 1914, with the 
year 1909 shows that the number of man- 
ufacturing establishments making agri- 
cultural implements decreased from 854 in 
1909, to 772 in 1914. The value of the im- 
plements manufactured increased 12.6 per 
cent. The number of disk harrows made 
increased 7.6 per cent; of spring-tooth 
harrows, 64.6 per cent. The number of 
disk plows manufactured decreased 30 per 
cent; of gang plows, 17 per cent; of sulky 
single plows, 19 per cent. The number of 
potato planters increased 61 per cent; of 
drills, 38 per cent; of corn harvesters, 162 
per cent, and of grain harvesters, 58 per 
cent. There was a decrease in all kinds 
of hay-making machinery, but an increase 
of 34 per cent in clover hullers; of corn 
huskers, 26 per cent, and of corn huskers 
and shredders, 234 per cent. 





DISENCHANTING. 

A party of young men and women, mem- 
bers of a sketching “club, were motoring 
along on a country road. Just within the 
fence on the left grew innumerable grace- 
ful stalks, each ‘bearing globes of pale 
green that shaded into gray and purple. 

“How enchanting!’’ exclaimed one young 
woman. 

“Do tell us,” said another young woman, 
equally enthusiastic, to a gardener stand- 
ig near, “‘what those beau-oo-tiful things 
are.”’ 

“Them? Them’s onions gone to seed.” 
—New York Times. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal car¢é reports are sufficient. Al) such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest.in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
southwestern, etc 


























IOWA, 
Harrison County, (wc) Iowa, June 30th. 
Warm weather is at hand and crops 
a little bit thin 
but is growing like the Most of 
the farmers are going over their corn the 


fine. Corn is 


weeds, 





third time and some the fourth. Small 
erair loo} good, oats especially. We 
re oat year than common on 


not being able to sow 
winter wheat. Pastures are good and 
doing fine, but the flies are 
nd probably will make them 
Nilliam Lockling. 
June 30th. 
Corn is growing so fast you can see it 
jump every day. Oats are heading out 
and bid fair to make a fine crop. Will be 
making hay in a week. It is very hot and 
no rain in sight. Hasn't rained since the 
25th Roads are perfect and autos going 
all the time.—M. 


cattle are 
getting bad 


lose flesh. 





) lowa 


Dassas County, (« lowa, 





Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, June 3lst.— 
Cool, dry, windy weather prevailing; 
cloudy today. Corn growing slowly; corn 
fields are clean. Small grain needs rain 
but is not suffering any yet. Wheat and 
headed out. Pastures looking fine. 
Stock doing well; no hog cholera in this 
vicinity. Will be an average hay crop. 
Corn selling oom 40c to 65c, according to 
quality; « 30c; hogs, 9c; eggs, 18c; 
butterfat, Minnich. 

Sioux County, (nw) lowa, June 24th.— 
ther rather cold for corn and is very 
Pastures and meadows’ good. 
Small grain splendid. Plenty of moisture. 
All kinds of live stock look well 
cases of hog cholera reported. 
crop of pigs.—H. J. Hawkins. 

Greene County, (c) lowa, 
Another fine shower 
the third one in a week. 
had been without rain for 
until the 22d. Clover hay 
this week, being a ver 






c.—Guy 





Some 


A good 


June 29th.— 
this morning makes 
Greene county 
about six weeks 
is being put up 

. light crop as all 
crops will be. Early and late oats 
ing good and corn is gaining fast 
since the rain, although the late replant- 
ing looks pretty sick yet Most early 
planting will be two feet high or better by 
the fourth. Threshing rings are being 
formed in this county more than ever be- 
fore as are also community clubs.—R. G. 
Sutton 

Hancock County (nc) Iowa, June 30th.— 
A few warm days and corn is on the 
jump. A good deal will be knee high by 
the fourth if this continues. Early oats 
heading out but will be short. Grass 
looking good.—E, D. Hammon. 

Tama County, (c) Iowa, June 30th.— 
Weather has warmed up. Corn is behind 
some but looking good. Small grain, pas- 
tures and meadows are looking good. 
Corn is being laid by and is fairly free 
from weeds. Some hay being made. Cat- 
tle are in good condition. Hog, colt and 
calf crop about the average. Hogs, $9.25; 
oats, 35c; butterfat, 25c; eggs, 16c.—John 
S. Wetzstein. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, June 30th.—- 
This has been an ideal week for corn, 
very warm, especially nights, and seems 
to make good growth: most people about 
through for the third time. Having of 
clover in full blast: the new seeding is 

ery heavy; but two years old. Meadows 
somewhat thin. Son new potatoes al- 
and of good size. Strawberries 
were abundant and apple trees also seem 
to be loaded. Pastures never better. Ev- 
erything indicates a banner crop. Barley 
seems to turn; oats looking good, although 








ready 


wheat is full of rust. Stock cattle not 
changing hands. Old hogs mostly gone 
except a few sows. Pigs looking good. 
Everybody happy as the conflict on the 


border seems to cool down.—Gustayv Trei- 
mef. 

Marion County, (sc) Iowa, June 29th.— 
Weather warming up last few days. Corn 
looking better and growing rapidly now. 
Oats heading, growing too rank. 
Pastures and meadows looking fine. Live 
stock of all kinds doing fine; sheep all 
sheared, wool crop rather light in weight. 
Some hog cholera. 3uyers are paying 
$9.00 to $9.50 for beef cattle; $8.00 to $8.50 
for light and $8.50 to $9.25 for heavy hogs; 
sheep, $5.00 to $6.00; lambs, $7.00 to $9.00. 
—S. M. Rogers. 

Wapello County, (se) lowa, June 30th.— 
The weather here is very hot just now. 
It is fine weather for corn. I believe it 
has grown more in the last two or three 
days than all the rest put together. Live 
steck never looked better Having is in 
full swing now. The clover is exception- 
ally good.—Ivan Fuller. 

Buchanan County, (e) Iowa, June 30th. 
—During the past week the weather has 
been more favorable for corn than any 
we have had since May Ist. The average 
of the corn is about as high as the cul- 





some 








tivator shields and has been plowed about 
three times. Oats are looking better. 
Fruit promises a good crop. Potatoes al- 
most large enough to use.—Leo Gray. 

Clay County, (nw) Iowa, June 30th.— 
Corn plowing progressing well now. We 
had a heavy rain Wednesday night. It 
has beens hot since and corn is growing 
fine now. Oats are generally in good con- 
dition. Early oats are headed out. Hay 
and pastures are good. Stock doing well. 
—Bert Cook, 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, July 1st.— 
We had a very backward, cold and wet 
spring. tecent rains have been light; 
very good corn weather the past week, 
stand rather light and growth uneven. 
Lots of clover fields winter killed, and 
some of last year’s seeding made too large 
a growth and went to seed. Oats rather 
short. Hay crop lighter than usual. Stock 
generally healthy. Considerable corn 
shipped in for feed. Many doing without 
cor! Ww. ¢. 3oyver. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, June 30th— 
This has been a fine week for all growing 
crops; also the clover hay has gone into 
ns and stacks in good shape. Clover 
crop the largest yield we have ever 
know n. Winter wheat turning; will be 
ready to cut in a week or ten days. Oats 
and spring wheat looking fine. Some corn 
waist high, but a good deal of corn small 
for this time of year. Thermometer went 
to 93 in the shade today.—Lenus Hagg- 
lund, 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, June 30th. 
—We have the hot weather we were wish- 








ing for. Corn doing fine; a week or ten 
days of excellent corn weather; mostly 
clean of weeds. Hay made wonderful 
progress in the last week; looks like a 


good crop now. Oats turning some and 
quite short. Pastures never better and 
all stock doing fine.—W. C. Kimball. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 1st.—Corn 
is doing fine now as the weather has be- 
come hot. Some are plowing for the last 
time; in some fields the corn is late and 
small. Timothy is in the blow and prom- 
ises a fair yield. Fall wheat is turning to 
ripen. Oats look fair. Pastures good, 
Potato bugs plenty and the growers are 
spraying. Hogs doing well; no sickne 
A. W. Rice. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, June 30th.- 
Are needing rain; none since the 20th of 
June. Corn is small for this time of year 
but is clear of weeds. Oats heading out 
very short. Meadows are good. Fall 
wheat is good, what there is of it. There 
is not much fruit; apples are scabby. 
Stock of all kinds is looking well. These 
are very strenuous days now; corn plow- 
ing and harvesting of clover keeps the 
farmers very busy.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Hamilton County (c) lowa, July 1st.— 





Corn doing well since recent rains; grow- 
ing well. Oats look good; early oats 
heading out heavy; some fields’ short. 


First crop of alfalfa was rather short be- 
cause of the thin stand; second crop looks 
good Other hay only fair stand. Pota- 
toes are doing well. Berries and other 
fruit a little above the average except 
early apples which are scarce. Cattle and 
hogs in fine shape. Pig crop still short. 
Old grain pretty well out. New oats are 
being contracted for at 33 cents.—Lacey 
Darnell. 


ILLINOIS. 


Marion County, (sc) Il., June 27th.— 
Acreage of oats and corn about usual; 


looking well. Wheat very poor; wheat 
harvest general. Pasture’ good. Corn 
clean and being cultivated third time. 


Meadows fair; crop not so heavy as 1915, 
Rainfall about normal. Usual number of 
cattle and hogs.—H. N. Woodward. 
McLean County, (c) Ill, June 30th.— 
Weather favorable and corn growing fast; 
farmers cultivating. Oats good; much 
sour dock and other weeds in oat fields. 
Lots of 70c corn moving; stocks of corn 
held by farmers light after present run of 


i0ec corn. Fine stand of clover in oats. 
Every farmer has an auto and is pros- 


pering. Two farms sold this spring at 
the top price of $333.33 per acre.—W. H. 

Boies, 

Jersey County, (we) Ill., June 29th.— 
The past week has been excellent for 
naking hay and harvesting the wheat 
crop. The wheat crop is very light in 
most localities. The prospect for a big 
corn crop is very flattering. The fruit 
crop is somewhat short, although there 
will be an abundance of blackberries.— 
Arthur Thatcher. 

White County, (se) IL, June 23d.— 
Wheat is mostly cut. Meadows are poor; 
too much cool weather for grass and corn, 
although pastures are good. Cattle are 
getting fat. Corn is beginning to grow; a 
big acreage. Corn, 80c; hogs, 9c; cattle, 
6c to 8c; milk cows, $50 to $150. No hog 
cholera. There has been too much rain. 
Chas. Jordan. 

McDonough County, (we) IllL., June 26th. 

Local showers and nights cool. Clover 
hay being cut; no prospects of seed in 
first crop. Wheat is nearing the reaper; 
straw falling due to fly or joint worm. I 
predict if we do have a dry July and Au- 
gust to see one of the shortest corn crops 
this county has had in a number of 
years past; but few fields will be knee 
high by July 4th.—W. H. Turner. 

Pike County, (we) TIL, June 30th.— 
There has been no rain here for ten days. 





Farmers are getting their corn cleaned 
and cultivated. Wheat cutting is on with 
small crop. Haying is being done suc- 
cessfully, and a good crop. Threshing 
will begin next week if the weather is 


favorable. Good oats crop.—L. M. Smith. 
Tazewell County, (c) IL, June 3vth.— 


Good old summer time is here again. We 
have hot days and warm nights. Corn Is 
growing rapidly the past week Oats is 
heading out. Wheat is ripening slowly; 
will not be fit to cut by the Fourth this 
year. Many fields are infected with Hes- 
sian fly. Farmers are busy putting up 
clover hay and plowing corn. Timothy is 
in full bloom.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Iroquois County, (ec) Il, June 29th. 
Corn conditions greatly improved by one 
week of warm,dry weather. Farmers are 
putting their time in the fields, some 
going over their corn twice. Oats looking 
well. Clover y rop largest in years, 
partly cut. Not much alfalfa growing but 
fine crop cut Pastures fine. 
Early potatoes in bloom, Wheat harvest 
will begin soon. Large strawberry crop 
has been harvested. Not many cherries. 
Gooseberry crop far above the average, 
but the berry will not be as popular this 
year for pie material and sauces on ac- 
count of the high price of sugar. It has 
often been said that one gooseberry would 
sour a barrel of sugar, but notwithstand- 
ing the great amount of sugar it requires 
for a pie, the gooseberry will perhaps re- 
main one of America’s most popular des- 
serts. Stock doing fine. Creamery in 
Watseka doing a Jarge business.—M. C. 
Higgins. 








last week. 


NEBRASKA. 
Nemaha County, (se) Neb., June 26th.— 
Winter wheat turning yellow, prospect of 


a heavy crop. Weather right for small 
erains, gardens, pastures, meadows, clo- 
vers and alfalfa of which a heavy first 
cutting was secured of excellent quality; 
second cuttings will also be heavy and 
will need cutting with winter wheat. In 
most of the pastures stock stand knee 
deep in luxuriant blue grass and white 
clover. Some loss of caitle by bloating. 
Corn is rather small, but generally good 
stand, except on low land. Strawberry 
crop has been profitably harvested. Oth- 
er berry crops promise well as well as do 
grapes, but no peaches, and a light apple 
crop, from 10 to 50 per cent average, about 
25 per cent probably. Colts, calves and 
pigs are doing well, rather a light crop of 
the latter, owing to parturition troubles, 
consequently more than average number 
of sows bred for fall farrow; no cholera.— 








Karl Aldrich. 
Holt County, (nc) Neb., June 29th.— 
Your cofrespondent is in the extreme 


western part of the county and finds con- 
ditions fine for the growth of crops. 
Stuart is one of the centers of the world 
as a shipping point. Hay is an assured 
crop and the sea of meadows is certain a 
beautiful sight, and a strong indication 
of prosperity. Rye has the golden color 
and soon the grain will be in shock. <Acre- 
age and condition about the average. No 
change in produce prices of note. Hay 
market higher.—Alex. Rh. Wertz. 

Hamilton County, (c) Neb., June 30th.— 
Weather fine for plowing weedy corn this 
week. Wheat fine; will do to cut next 
week, Corn about 60 cents; wheat, §85c. 
Most of corn weedy and being plowed the 
third time; most of it a little late. A 
great deal of it having to be planted over 
is the reason for it being late now; the 
late planting only plowed once so far.— 
Wm. Spencer. 





MISSOURI. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 30th.—The 
weather clear and warm; more field work 
done this week than for eight weeks. 
Karly corn is being laid by. Wheat har- 
vest commenced this week; the best crop 
for several years. ‘Timothy hay is being 
put up this week; a fine crop. Second 
crop of alfalfa is ready to cut.—J. A, 
Milne. 

Pettis County (c) Mo., June 30th.—This 
has been the most favorable week of the 
season for field work. Corn cultivating, 
wheat, oats and clover harvesting has 
progressed undisturbed by unfavorable 
conditions of any kind. Corn is in good 
shape generally. Some late planting this 
week.—W. D. Wade. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., June 30th.— 
Real hot weather. Good for the corn. All 
grain and hay looks fine. Farmers put- 
ting up hay, also a few binders going. 94 
degrees in the shade today. Need a little 
rain for the corn just at present.—J. O. 
Metcalf. 


KANSAS, 
Clay County, (nc) Kan., June 31st.— 
Fine weather for harvesting; binders run- 
ning in every direction. Wheat is short 


crop. Hands scarce but not so many re- 
quired as usual. Plenty of new potatoes. 
Corn generally well worked and doing 
well. Stock healthy. Hay crop good.— 
W. C. Milligan. 

Logan County, (we) Kan., June 27th.— 
Good stand of corn; all cultivated once 
and some twice. Barley is short on ac- 
count of dry weather in May. Wheat 
about half a crop. We had some rain the 
first half of June that saved the corn, 


which is looking fine; Logan county has 
a large acreage in corn this year with 
prospecis for a big crop. Horses, hogs 
and cattle high. Short pig and colt crop 
but good calf crop. Some grasshoppers in 
the barley. Corn, 62c; wheat, 95c; hens, 
3c; butter, 28c; eggs, lic. Farm land 
going. up here. No hail here yet.—Mike 
3ratton. 


WISCONSIN. 
Marinette County, (ne) Wis., June 30th. 
Haying has started and will be a big 
crop. Clover is exceptionally heavy. Al- 
falfa is about ready for the first cutting. 
Small grains are doing well. The weather 
is warmer and heavy rains have let up. 
Pastures are in excellent condition and 
milk production is holding up very well. 
From indications now potatoes will do 
very well this season. Corn is backward, 
due to the late spring, but is doing well 
now. Farm products are very high in 
price, hay selling at Marinette at $22.00 

per ton.—Howard I. Wood. 


MINNESOTA. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 29th.— 
Another torrential rain this morning; one 
Sunday night as heavy; the ground the 
wettest it has been for seven years. Hun- 
dreds of acres of corn uncultivated; corn 
on high ground cultivated twice. Early 
oats heading out. The rust is bad in some 
wheat fields. Twenty columns of drain- 
age petitions in last week's News-Mes- 
senger. Chautauqua in session at Mar- 
shall with W. J. Bryan speaking tonight. 
—Chas. H. Carlson. 


INDIANA. 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 30th. 
-Have had one week of warmer weather 
without rain. Farmers busy plowing corn, 
cutting wheat and clover. Corn looys well 
but rains stopped just in time. Most 
wheat in shock, some 75 per cent of an 
average crop. Ground hard and run to- 


gether by 30 inches of rain to date. Oats 
very thin stand and full of weeds. Live 
stock prices good with no sickness. Many 


young chicks raised this spring.—Clarence 
Scoggan. 

















FARMER'S 
SONS MAKE GOOD 


IN BUSINESS d 
Thousands of boys from the Yee 











farm are receiving salaries in 

i all lines of business y as execu- 
tives and managers. y are the 
’ men at the topo of the business world 


ey 8 where you are today, with ayes? 
mo experience, ‘ne better ‘opporvanity. 

Speci. ‘Training N 
It’s training that ute these men at 
the top, training that we're ready 

to give YOU now, om yourself to 

oe become a 
urses 


of Fnackkeapling and Bosineas Ad- ‘= 
ministration are complete ” ° 
l,give you maximum train- 
ing at minimum expense and f . 
phortent time. Write for our FRE. * 
“Get ** book and full infor- 
qyatien about 0 our valuable Business 


“HIGHLAND | PARK COLLEGE 
PARK STATION 
DES MOLNES, 1|OWA 





THE DAVENPORT SI i 0 

Endorsed by all lead- 
ing agricultural col- 
leges. This most per- 
manent type silo is 
made from shale clay 
which vitrifies as hard 
and dense as glass, 
making this silo abso- 
lutely moisture proof, 
and therefore elimi- 
nates all spoiling of 
ensilage. 

Write Today for 

Silo Book 

We are open for an agent 

in your territory. 


DAVENPORT BRICK AND 
TILE COMPANY 
125 Harrison St. 
Davenport, lowa 
































Buy This All Stee! 
f mie> Gr elon s 


“For Autos and Tractors 


Larger sizes ta proportion -- Also for two or more machines. 
This Butler Round Ruf Garage will afford perma- 
nent protection for your Auto or Tracto: 


. uipped 
, window, ventilators, tool shelf, etc. Write 
Free Booklet, “giving full 
\, information and’ pri 


BUTLER MFS. C0., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
i 956 6th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








| Level, 
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Good 
Kansas 
Land 
Cheap 


Those who located in Central Kan- 
sas 20 years ago are farmer-kings to- 
day. Their land has made them 
independent. 


Your chance now is in the five 
Southwestern Kansas counties adja- 
cent to the Santa Fe’s new line, 
where good land is still cheap. 


With railroad facilities this country is 
developing fast. Farrsers are making 
good profits on small investments. It is 
the place today for the man with little 
money. . 

Wheat, oats, barley, speltz, kaffir and 
broom corn, milo and feterita grow abun- 
dantly in the Southwest counties referred 
to. Chickens, hogs and dairy cattle in- 
crease your profits. 

Write for our illustrated “folder and 
particulars of easy-purchase contract by 

which you get 160 acres for $200 to $300 
down, and no further payment on prin- 
cipal for two years, then balance one- 
eighth of purchase — annually, inter- 
est only 6%—price $10 to $15 per acre. 


Address 
E. T. CARTLIDGE, 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
1871 Santa Fe Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 


NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


God ta making more people every day. He ies not 
making more land. Crop records show North 
Dakota the most successful farming state. North 
Dakota |s producing as many dollars per acre as 
states where land sells for four times as much money. 
Reason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acrea has 
only 635.000 people; Iowa with 35,000,000 acres has 
2,200,000 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
wealth of opportunities and our plan of direct deal- 
ing. <. 8 MURPHY, Immigratien Agent, Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


NEW YORK FARMS BEST 


And cheapest. Any one of the following low-priced 








improved New York farms and 100 others for sale 
wiil average better and bigger crops than your own 
home fafm. Ali our farms have good, comfortable 
houses, big barns and numerous outbuildings, and 
are worth double the price asked today. 

180 acres, near Syracuse................ $75.00 per acre 
220 acres, Madison county.............. 45.00 per acre 
166 acres, Cortland county.............. 30.00 per acre 
170 acres, Cayuga county. .... . 50.00 per acre 


. 43.00 per acre 
37.00 per acre 
30.00 per acre 

35.00 per acre 
address B. F. 
Chicago, I11. 


211 acres, Onelda county.......... 

210 acres, Wayne county ..... 

110 acres, Chenango county. 

160 ac res, near Ithaca. é ste 
For complete desc riptive ‘list, 

McBURNEY & CO., 703 Fisher Bldg., 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


The Bine Ribbon Farm of the etate ts forsale. Half 
mile to city of 6.000. Good corn, clover, alfalfa soil. 
Level. No waste. 80) acres fn alfalfa. Two nice 
houses, city water, electric lights, gas. Fine barns 
and outbuildings. 1915 produced 90 bushel oats, 75 
corn, 5 ton of alfalfatoacre. The price seems too 
low tobe true. But one of the many on my list. 
They insure progress every year. Write for details 
and jist of others. Ss. V. BR. HAYES, 

202 Ashten Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















, 





640 Acres, Foster County, No. Dak. 


black land, @ll cultivated. Good buildings. 
Fine proposition. 645.00 per acre. 


H. J. MAXFIELD, St. Paul, Minn. 


~ 120 ACRES 


| Ten miles from Estherville, four from another small 
town; 6135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. £. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


—— INDIAN LANDS — We have 

6,000 acres of agricultural land on the Fort Peck 
teservation, adapted to the raising of Wheat, Oats, 
Flax and Barley, for sale at $8 to 815 per acre, cash 
or deferred payments. This land Ifes in Sheridan 
County, which ratsed 3,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1915. Wrtte forinformation. J. M. Stewart, Sec’y., 
The Cosier-Patch Co., Inec., Poplar, Mont. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
. - BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


IOWA FARM The best corn land, $70 to $130 
per acre. Get large Iiat. Spauld- 
ing & O'Donnell, Bima, Howard County, lowa. 


























Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 3, 1916.—Idle money is so 
abundant in all parts of the country that 
rates of interest are decidedly lower than 
usual, and there is a larger demand for 
cattle paper than can be met, this form 
of investment being highly popular in 
the east as well as in the west. The 
Mexican situation has become an impor- 
tant factor in various lines of merchan- 
including canned meats and other 
canned goods, the Chicago packers hav- 
ing received large contracts from the 
United States government for feeding our 
soldiers and sailors. Large orders for 
supplies of war munitions also have been 
placed with manufacturers. Farm mort- 
gages are having a larger demand than 
ean be met, prices netting investors from 
5 to 6 per cent, and not many returning 
over 5% per cent. There has been no 
especially heavy trading on the Board of 
Trade in grain, prices for wheat ruling 
far below the high time of the present 
year, and corn and oats, too, -have under- 
gone marked reductions tn prices. Recent 
sales of July oats were much under prices 
paid a year ago, but otherwise wheat, 
corn and oat prices were not greatly dif- 
ferent from values of that period. Wheat 
supplies in this country are the largest 
on record, aggregating a short time ago 
208,000,000 bushels, or 119,000,000 bushels 
more than a year ago. World's ship- 
ments of wheat are on a liberal scale, ag- 
gregating in a late week over 15,000,000 
bushels, comparing with 10,205,000 bush- 
els for the corresponding week last year, 
but the proportion furnished by this 
country is much below normal, while pri- 
mary markets are receiving much more 
generous supplies than a year ago, re- 
sulting in a large visible supply. Canada 
is a large exporter of choice Manitoba 
wheat, which grades much better than 
most of thé old wheat held in this coun- 
try. The new crop of winter wheat is 
being harvested as fast as weather con- 
ditions will permit, and spring wheat 
prospects look bright so far. Corn is not 
being marketed in especially liberal 
amounts, and it has a good demand, cash 
offerings selling well as a rule. At rul- 
ing prices no better use can be suggested 
for corn than feeding on the farms to 
hogs and cattle. 

Timothy seed has been selling at $5.00 
to $8.00 per 100 pounds, clover seed at 
$8.00 to $14.00 per 100 pounds and flax 
seed at $1.744% to $1.78% per bushel. Po- 
tatoes sell at $1.00 to $1.15 per bushel for 
old and $1.00 to $1.25 per bushel for new. 
Fresh eggs sell at 21 to 22 cents a dozen, 
with extras at 25 cents for fillers and 26 
cents for cartons. Marketable butter sells 
at 25% to 27% cents per pound, with sec- 
onds selling at 23% to 25 cents, while 
extras to grocers bring 29% cents for tubs 
and 30% cents for prints. 

Cattle prices have been widening out 
materially of late, and while the choicest 
corn-fed offerings have advanced to un- 
precedentedly high levels because of their 
constantly growing scarcity, top steers of 
strong weight selling at $11.50 per 100 
pounds, the numerous lots o1 short fed 
and grassy cattle have been declining in 
value, with little thin grass steers aver- 
aging around 700 pounds going as low as 
$7.25 within a short time. The lack of 
fat heavy steers is shown by the fact that 
on a recent Wednesday there was not a 
single car load of steers averaging 1,500 
pounds or more offered on the Chicago 
market. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the great bulk of the cattle show up on 
Monday and Wednesday, as this works too 
much in favor of the buyers, with meager 
supplies on other days. The severe re- 
ductions in prices for the rank and file of 
the cattle offered in recent weeks on ac- 
count of excessive offerings caused own- 
ers to withhold their cattle to such an 
extent as to allow sellers to secure some 
g00d advances in prices, but the usual 
thing that follows a good rally in the 
market is a return to liberal supplies of 
ordinary and fair to middling kinds and 
another break in prices. At present Tex- 
as and other southwestern states are mar- 
keting large and increasing number of 
pastured cattle, and this always acts as 
a depressing influence in making values 
for ordinary cattle. Feeders are having a 
good demand at ruling values, and west 
of the Missouri river breeding cattle are 
having a large sale, stockmen at last re- 
alizing the necessity of restoring the beef 
production of the country to former nor- 
mal proportions. Cattle receipts last 
week were very much smaller in numbers 
than a week earlier, and while at times 
values were on the down-grade, on the 
whole it was a higher market for desir- 
able offerings. The choicer cattle went 
at $10.50 to $11.50 and the poorer class of 
light-weight’ steers at $7.25 to $8.25, with 
the bulk of the sales at $9.00 to $10.65, the 
proportion of choice beeves being much 
smaller than usual. Pretty good steers 
sold at $10.00 and over, and a medium 
class brought $9.50 and upward. Butcher 
stuff sold at $5.80 to $9.00 for cows and 
$5.80 to $9.60 for heifers, with cutters tak- 
en at $5.20 to $5.75, canners at $4.00 to 
$5.25 and bulls at $5.25 to $8.50. Calves 
were good sellers if desirable in quality, 


dise, 





light vealers going at $10.75 to $11.75 for 
good to prime offerings, while heavy ones 
were salable at $5.00 to $10.00. Stockers 
and feeders sold anywhere from $5.75 to 
$8.75, demand centering largely on a good 
class of little yearlings. At the close of 
the week steers, aside from the chdicest, 
were largely lower, while butcher stock 
was much higher. 

Hogs have been selling with great fres- 
dom, the local slaughtering demand being 
unusually large because of the unprece- 
dentedly liberal exports of provisions and 
the large domestic consumption. Recent 
sales of hogs were not much below the 
highest time of the year, while pork has 
been selling fully $6.00 per barrel higher 
than a year ago, with similar advances 
paid for lard and short ribs. It is evident 
that there is no excessive supply of ma- 
turing hogs in the country, and the pre- 
dicted June slump in prices failed to. ma- 
terialize. The hogs marketed are not av- 
eraging as high in quality as earlier in the 
season, as is natural, with recent receipts 
averaging in weight 227 pounds, compar- 
ing with 231 pounds one year ago, 238 
pounds two years ago and 240 pounds 
three years ago. Although the shipping 
demand is small in volume at this time, 
the eastern shippers are taking most of 
the best heavy barrows, these selling at 
the top prices, while prime light hogs are 
secured for eastern shipment at about 15 
cents below daily top quotations. Hogs 
are extraordinarily high as compared with 
other years, and cheap hogs look a long 
way off still. Fresh pork is having a 
large consumption all the time, and the 
pigs and young hogs come in handy for 
this purpose. Never has there been such 
a time for fattening pigs to the limit with 
such prospects for making liberal profits 
as right now. Receipts of hogs last week 
were much smaller in number than a 
week earlier, and better prices were paid, 
with late sales at $9.40 to $10.00, while 
pigs brought $8.50 to $9.25. 

Spring lambs are being marketed from 
all producing districts, with a lively de- 
mand, although the packers have resisted 
advances at times and used their liberal 
supplies of southern lambs consigned di- 
rect to them from Louisville as a means 
of holding the market down when sellers 
in the open market were taking a deter- 
mined bullish attitude. Springs sell much 
the highest as a matter of course, fol- 
lowed in turn by fed lambs, yearlings, 
wethers and ewes. There is an insatiable 
demand for feeding lambs, as well as for 
good breeders, with few oifered and ex- 
tremely high market values prevailing for 
anything in the least desirable. Late 
sales were made of spring lambs at $8.00 
to $11.10, while clipped offerings sold as 
follows: Lambs, $5.75 to $9.75; yearlings, 
$7.00 to $8.75; wethers, $5.00 to $8.00; ewes, 
$3.00 to $7.50; bucks, $4.00 to $6.50; feed- 
ing lambs, $6.75 to $7.75; breeding ewes, 
$6.75 to $8.00, 

Horses were in much larger supply last 
week than a week earlier or for corre- 
sponding weeks in recent years, and 
weakness characterized prices for undesir- 
able animals, but no good horses failed to 
sell well. Foremost in activity were cav- 
alry and artillery horses for the allied 
countries now at war, and firmness was 
added to values by the announcement that 
large numbers of horses were wanted for 
the United States army. The’ better class 
of drafters sold on the basis of $260 to 
$300, with not a large number on the 
market, while commercial chunks went at 
$160 to $210. Horses rejected for the cav- 
alry went at $50 to $85, with gunner re- 
jects going in the ring at $125°to $160. 

Ww. 





Corn Belt Rainfall 


For the week ending June 30th the corn 
belt rainfall averaged about one-half 
inch. * Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 


were wetter than the rest of the corn 
belt, but nearly all sections were drier 
than normal. Ohio and Indiana were 


especially dry 
Ideal rainfall for the last week of June 
is one inch. 





Gold and Silver Production—During the 
year 1915 the United States, including 
Alaska, produced $101,035,700 worth of 
gold and $37,397,300 worth of silver. The 
heaviest gold producing states are Cali- 
fornia and colorado, each of which pro- 
duced something over $22,000,000 worth. 
Alaska follows with almost $17,000,000 
worth, and Nevada with almost $12,000,000 
worth. Gold was mined in twenty-two 
different states, including Alaska. Nevada 
and Montana are the heaviest silver pro- 
ducing states, closely followed by Utah 
and Idaho. The gold production in 1915 
was greater by about $7,000,000 than in 
1914, 





Crop—‘‘Unless 
at once, the 1916 Iowa 
apple crop will’ be destroyed by apple 
scab, which has developed rapidly in 
nearly every section of the state because 
of the wet, cold weather,” is the verdict 
of Prof. T. J. Maney of Iowa State college, 
after returning from a trip that extended 
from Charles City to Burlington and to 
Council Bluffs and the southwestern sec- 
tion of the state. ‘‘There is need for im- 
mediate application of the lime sulfur 
spray in combination with the lead arse- 


Scab Is Getting Apple 


something is done 








f 


| silo and other bulldings. 





nate spray. This will be effective in 
stopping the scab if applied at once. Last 
year the scab did not make its appear- 
ance until August, but it spread rapidly 
and apples in unsprayed orchards were 
practically worthless. With the appear- 
ance in June, it means that the damage 
will be much greater.” To apply the 
sprays necessary to check the scab, fol- 
low the directions given in extension bul- 
letin 35 of Iowa State college, entitled 
“Spraying Practice for Orchard and Gar- 
den.” In this bulletin a description of * 
the disease is given, along with complete 
directions for applying the remedy. Copies 
of this bulletin may be obtained imme- 
diately by writing to the college at Ames 
for it. 


Recent Public Sales 
Ss. L. MOORE’S SALE. 


The public sale of Red Polled 
Percheron horses and other stock, 
Mr. S. L. Moore, of Moulton, lowa, June 
21st, was attended by a good ‘crowd. espe- 
cially considering the busy season and 
the fact that a rain had stopped some 
from coming in automobiles. The Red 
Polled offering attracted a number of 
prominent Red Polled cattle breeders, in- 
cluding Roger Van Evera, Davenport, 
Iowa; A. P. Arp, Eldredge, [owa; Snyder 
& Klemm, Norwalk, lowa; McMillan Land 
Co., Austin, Minn.; E. J. MeGillicudy, 
Williamsburg, Iowa, and H. G. Heming- 
way, Lisbon, lowa. Prices were not high, 
the cows averaging about $125, and the 
calves and bulls not so high. The Perche- 
rons sold at fair prices, considering they 
were sold in work condition, and rather 
thin to sell well. Not all the Berkshires 
were sold, as the selling of farm ma- 
chinery and other stock made it late be- 
fore the Berkshires were offered, and 
still later before the farm was offered. 
The farm was not sold, although a fair 
standing offer was made, as Mr. Moore 
knew of prospective buyers who had in- 
tended to come by auto, and did not get 
to the sale. The farm is well improved 
and Mr. Moore prefers to sell it instead 
of renting. He has made other arrange- 
ments that require his leaving the farm, 
so he would be pleased to hear from our 
readers interested in buying a good home. 
Mr. Moore writes that he will now sell at 
a. sacrifice price. Write him if interested. 


cattle, 
held by 











Farms That Pay 


Rich lands—now producing bumper crops 
of corn, wheat, oats, etc. Some very low 
priced—and reasonable terms. 

Straus Improved Farms pay from the be- 
ginning. 

Splendid bargains in farm lands in North- 
weatern Ohio, Northeastern Indiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Southern Ontario. 

A Postal Request wil! bring you the tflius- 
trated Red Book Forerunner of Straus 
Quality farms. 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
18 Straus Building 
LIGONIER, - - INDIANA 















LAS 
IOWA FARMS 


2240 @ 1¢ mi. county seat town, 40 mi. from Des 
Moines, 160 acres lays nearly level, all in grass, bal- 
ance biuegrass pasture, fair 5-room house, barn 48 x 
60, double crib, hen house, scales, orchard, small 
fruit. Biggest bargain tn lowa today for the money 
Price per acre $135.00. WHII leave up to $20,000.00 If 
desired. Send for 1916 list of South Central lowa 


Farms. Address 
Winterset, lowa 


JAMES G. SHRIVER, 
if Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMENT, write for the largest Het of 

farma in South Central lowa. I have 500 farms for 

sale {pn Madison and adjotuing counties on good terms. 
K. HAMILTON 

The Honest Land Man, Winterset, Iowa 

















JOR SALE—Farm of 121 acres 4 miles from R. 
R. town, ¢ mile to school. Good house, barn, 
Well fenced and plenty of 
The soll ts in good condition of lime 
stone origin. Come, look at it now and see way it 
produces. Price $75 per acre. Will take $1500 cash 
and carry balance. L. B. Clark, owner, Durbam, Mo. 
FOR SAL FAIRVIEW —One ofthe 
best stock farms tn northern 
Iowa, consisting of M1 acres. Buy direct from own- 
ers on place. Write for prices and terms. GRAFF 
& KLEIN, Estherville, Emmet Co., lowa. 
clover, stock and grain 


Corn, 
Otter Tail County farms; 100to choose from. No 
crop fatlures. 630.00 to 890.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 


ia the place t buy land 
Southeastern Kansas for home or tnvestment. 
We handle land in eleven counties. Low prices and 
easy terms. Send for iiiustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Kelley 
Hotel Bidg., Iola, Kansas 


SOUTHERN FARMS 


Mississipp!, Arkansas. Tennessee. Send for booklet. 
MARTIN & COLE, Memphis, Tenn. 
$5 ACKES well improved 


FOR SAL about 18 miles from Des 


Moines, in Warren County, Iowa, at @ sacrifice 
E W. Jones, owner, Crookston, Mina 
163 Acre Stock ana 


FOR SAL Grain Farm at #67.00iIf 


taken soon. Near Lamont, lows. For particulars 
write M. P. Bond, Owner, Lamont, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing, 


good water. 
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WALLACES’ 





FARMER 





(25) 963 





POLAND.CHINAS. 


HORSES. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT.HORNS. 





Faulkners’ Famous 


Spotted 
Polands 


' Weare not the ORIGINATOR, but the PRE. 
SERVER of the OLD ORIGINAL BIG. 
BONED SPOTTED POLANDS. 

The oldest and largest berd on earth. Every heg 
recorded in the recognized records, 


Mid-Summer Sale August 9 


If interested in the world’s greatest pork hog, ask 
for catalog. 
H. .L. FAULKNER 
Box Ww, JAMESPORT, MO. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Viett usorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west Lowa, where big types originated. 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from cuch sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Loag Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and goo 

Farm near town. Inspection invited. 

A. &@ J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnvilie, lowa 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrowin July. Alsoabhalf dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 














DUROC.JERSEYS. 


JOHN’S COMBINATION 
FANCY’S VICTOR 


‘he two greatest ae 5 type Duroc boars in any 
‘rd in the corn bel Last year 20 boars by 








v¥’s Victor aver 4 ad $59.16. Janaary, Feb- 


ruary aad March boars for sale. 


B. C. MARTS, 


Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad 189955 


+ Astrictly big type high class boar and a sire of big 
ones. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
Also 4 top fall boars, and a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top. 


|. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice feptember boars for sale. All are 
by the prize winning I Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, ycarling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 


W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds ¢ 1d up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 





Hampton, lowa 

















TAM WORTHS. 


eee 





Pn 
We offer acholce lot of Oct. 
pigs in numbers and sex to 

They are great, roomy 
felluwa and mostly ory - Appalachian King and 

College Boy's Equal. Am also breeding a choice 

draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 

the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 











MULE LE | FOOT H HOGS. 


Mule Foot t Hogs on eae aie 


ready H.C. ALLOWAY, Ellsberry, Mo. 





JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for salc, most of them sired by Kminent’s Combtina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 








Oskaloosa, lowa 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


—— for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
e, address and num stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Bureh & Co., 1S SW. Houres St. Chicago 


Galloway Herd Books 


For ssie—Volumes 1 to 17 inctusive of the Amert- 
can Galloway Record. First check for 85 gete them. 








H. H. JOHNSTON 
210% Walnut Street, 


Des Moines, Iowa 





is 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 
for sale at all seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 

log mailed upen application. 
H. LEFEBURE & SONS, _— Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 







Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 
Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulis—gieat sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for ¢3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
culars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Reckford, Iowa 
Farm near Cartersville. 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberiand’s Roya! 24, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
11 Emp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 
Reans and reds of Grst class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lewa 





aia “ BELG IAN Stalises 
for sale 


Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them 


R. F. Freach, Independence, la. 





Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 





J. A. BENSON 
80. 5th Ave. Sheldon, Iowa 





Gaus View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
colts at side, and fillies. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K.  E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowa. 





54 EXTRA beavy 3, 4 and 5-yr.-old 
registered Percheron stallions 
ready for heavy stand; 38 growthy 2- 
yr.-olds ready for some service and 
develop on; 19 Belgian stallions. Fast 
og trains all directions. Frep CHANDLER, 
R. 7, Chariton, lowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 

= good a. Ponies at Jamaica, Iowa. Address 

5. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES. 
Rn wWwWCnorr, Jamaica, lowa. 











| “per g L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


stallions and mares. All ages at reasonabie prices, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type end 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 1% 
miles east of Des Moines, Call or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want @ 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They bave individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P, J. LEAHY, Witilamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quiatin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices, 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


H. H. REED, Marengo, lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, slre of prize 
winners, and with a prize winning ancestry. 

Bulls for sale. 
BRANN & MOORE, 














Memphis, Mo. 





Ons sine. 
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Holstein Bull Offered 


First $175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highest in U. 5., leading all 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest. She also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
highest yearly recordin U. 8. Bull's sire is sire of 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of lowa 
last year. 

ELTON CARRISON, 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will have 40 head ef 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull calves 
atred by Aaggie DeKoil 3d Sir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old, Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. WII! accept 
orders subject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL. 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, ELE! 
ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 1bs. A. R. O. Young — for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have rs for 30 years. 
Correspondence and tuspootion invited. 

McMAYW BROS., Waterleo, lewa 


Five Holstein Bulls 


Two of these mow ready for service. Our own 
breeding, from ee es te They are, or 
bo be registered. Pri nable. Write us to- 

FAIR GROUND. FARM 
* vf Smith & Sons, Mt. 


CHESTEK WHITES. 
and CH ESTER WHITES. Bred 


LL je sows and gilts; prolife. Pedigrees free 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Seiete, Lil. 


Osage, lowa 











t. Ayr, Iowa. 











NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, !mported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 


Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., iowa 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter's Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
GQoods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months, 
Sires, Victor ef Wayside 24 and Dauntless 
Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 
HELD BROS. 
Plymouth Ceo., Hinton, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
ef best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
368118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 











Breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 


Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and ott of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 

Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 

berd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds, 
Residence in town. 

M. kL. OOBB & SON, 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the berd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock ‘by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Menticelle, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 870180, a four-year- 
old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that are good sellers, One of them, Maplewood Sul- 
tan, is extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale, 

Farm adjoins town. 
@. F. GRUSS, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Good ones of choice Scotch breeding, sired by 
Rarl of Avondale, one of the best breeding sons of 
Avondale. 

@. A. Bonewell & Sons, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. J@8. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE ““scs" 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old. and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


Two Red Pure Scotch Bulls 


One calved July 24, 1914; the other calved April 8, 
1915. Both sired by Crusader 345486, who stood first 
as junior yearling at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Stred by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rudd, fowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamend Goods; dam, Clara 359, by The 
Choice of All by Cheide Goeoedn ; 24 dam, Imp. 
©tara 68, heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 

Suitan blood. ‘Bulls for sale 


HENRY STENBERG, 


Greenfield, lowa 





Independence, Ia. 








Call or write. 
Greenfield, Iowa 





Grinnell, lowa 

















Fimore, Minn. 





Roan Scotch Herd Bull 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


for sale. Sire, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady 
Commander by Sittyton Sort, a grand, low down, 
thick bull full of Scctch character. Also his son, 
Cum beriand Chief, a 17 mos. roan of scale and 
quality. His dam by Cumberland’s Last. 
Imp. Coral Countess by Watchfire. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
3. Wecan sult you. Address 


4. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds —< B. Duke Velium and out 
of some of our atroos. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Bootes bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few _— -horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, Iowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Pelied Short-horn cattie (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Pr and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bull 


ted November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Sire bas three polled sires; dam has four. 
L. Ss. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, Ia. 





Laurens, lowa 














BRED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling brils and heifers. 
A 17 months bull ts the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 
B.A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 





HBEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


[ have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 





with good backs and hind quarters 
Good herd heading material Also 
some good farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 


weighing 2200 Lbs. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 








AUOTIONEERS. 


PPL 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Bebre!l and become 
independent with no ¢apital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, ll. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Steck 
AUCTIONEER 
Bac City, Iowa, has bought, owned 
and sold more farms than any other 
auctioneer in Towa; has turned 
bundreds, yes, thousands of pieces 
of property into cash for others. 
Why not yours? If you have a 
farm or city property that you rae!- 
ly want tosell, write me. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI. AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
SIS Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a ee 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and ewine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 

Live sTocKk 

N.G. KRASCHEL ster onres 

M ARK W. EDDY LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

FONTANELLE, IOWA Jerseys and Store horns 

0. § JOHN LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

‘ TiPrTonNn, 10WA 

H. $., W. 8B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS O8**"= 



































IOWA 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








*lease mention this paper when writing. 
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Tires That Return \@ 


ay 
¥ the Utmost For  \ 
Z Your Money 


__ Value received for money spent—that is’ 
(what you are looking for. And that is what 
\we have been working to give you. _— 


It is because we have realized that no one 
tire will render supreme value in each case 
that we have made five individualized tires— 
ene to meet every motoring need of use and 
hla dre only complete line made today 

y any one company. 


















































































































































































































































































































































One of the five will give you more mileage, | 

better service, less trouble, than any other, 

use it is made to suit exactly your own 
individual requirements. 


Consult the nearest United States Tire’ 
Dealer. He will tell you which one of the 
five is yours—or ask him for a copy of the 
booklet—“ Judging Tires.” 











United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 
‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


Made by the Largest Rubber 
Company in the World © 
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MESH Makes ‘ 





